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From the United Service Magazine. 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN THE EAST. 


Wuewn attacks are made by the press on the 
system of Russian policy they often fail in produc- 
ing any effect on the public mind, from the obvi- 
ous ignorance of the writers respecting the true 
state of the case. Impelled by their feelings into 
a hostile sentiment against the great depotism of 
the North, they forget that, in order to carry others 
along with them, it is not enough to scatter the 
figures of rhetoric over the subject. 
of this country require facts; they will not suffer | 
themselves to be hurried away by declamation, but 
before they can be moved on the all-important 
question of war or peace, will insist upon being 
thoroughly informed. What has Russia done to 
justify our resentment? What has been the course 
of her aggressive policy? Whom has it stricken ? 
What empires or kingdoms has she stripped of 
their territories ? 

That the reader may agree with us at once on 


the subject of the portentous growth of the Rus- | 


sian empire, we will just set down, on the best 
possible authority, the principal of its recent ac- 
quisitions. No mistake is here possible. We 
have but to compare an ancient map of the Rus- 
sian empire with a modern map, to be convinced 
of the enormous strides it has made within the 
reigns of a few czars; and, as these have tended 
almost exclusively in one direction, we think the 
reader cannot fail to comprehend how it happens 
that the extension of Russia is in the highest de- 
gree dangerous to England. 


POPULATION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AT DIFFERENT 
EPOCHS. 


At the Accession of Peter I.,in 1689. . 


** Catharine IL. aaa 1762 . . . 25,000,000. | 
At — death, in . . 1796. . . 36,000,000. 
At the death of Alexander, in. . 1625... 58,000,000. 


The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden are 
greater than what remains of that kingdom. Her 
acquisitions from Poland are nearly equal to the 
Austrian empire. Her acquisitions from Turkey 
in Europe are of greater extent than the Prussian 
dominions, exclusive of the Rhenish provinces. 
Her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are nearly 
equal in dimension to the whole of the smaller 
states of Germany. Her acquisitions from Persia 
are equal in extent to England. Her acquisitions 
in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of 
Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain ; 
and the acquisitions she has made within the last 
eighty years are equal in extent and importance 
to the whole empire she had in Europe before 


that time. The Russian frontier has been ad- 
vanced towards— 
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. 15,000,000. | , ; : 
_ government, have along with this feeling recovered 





| the way to oriental conquest. 
The people | heard this, and proofs of it have been laid before 


| 








Berlin, Dresden, Munich ‘ier, aa vias about 700 mi. 
Towards Constantinople . 500 * 
aa, ee tes 
‘* Teheran 


In these calculations we have taken no notice 
of that indefinite advance which has been made 
by Russian influence in Asia. This is in per- 
petual increase; every day its emissaries are 
multiplied, insomuch that it may almost be said 
that its revenues are chiefly employed in paving 
Every person has 


many ; but other events of the world distract our 
attention, and will not suffer us to keep steadily 
in view this most portentous circumstance. 
Greater attention would, however, be paid to 
political warnings and predictions, were those who 
make them to exhibit a little more caution. As 
far back as the time of Peter the First, it was be- 
lieved that Turkey would speedily crumble away at 
the touch of the Russian arms ; and this persua- 
sion led to the campaign of 1711, which proved 
so disastrous to the northern power. It has ever 
since been repeated that Russia has but to march 
into the Ottoman empire to subdue and annex it 
But although Turkey has been long declining, its 
decline has been gradual, and when, by arous- 
ing the fanaticism of the people, or appealing 
to their military instincts, they have been brought 
to face the common enemy, it has been found 
that the time has not come for trampling them 
finally under foot. In all half-civilized nations, 
there exists a certain martial energy which dis- 
cipline might render irresistible were it seconded 
by the political institutions of the country. In 
Turkey there has been some reformation of abuses, 
and the people, thus made more attached to their 


in some degree their warlike ardor; so that at 
the present moment Russia would be likely to 
encounter from Turkey a more determined resist- 
ance than ever. 

Let us, however, survey rapidly the course of 
her progress in the East, reminding the reader 
that we make no pretension to present him with 
anything more than an outline, to fill up which 
would be inconsistent with the exigencies of our 
space. Had the battle of Pultava terminated in 
the victory of the Swedes, the whole current of 
European history would probably have been dif- 
ferent. Charles the Twelfth was not unfavor- 
able to civilization ; whilst his rival, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written in his praise, was 
by habit and practice favorable to barbarism, 
though he labored to mitigate the ignorance of 
those subjected to his sway, for the purposes of 
policy and ambition. Eleven years after that 
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battle, Peter established a line of forts between 
the Volga and the Don for the purpose of protect- 
ing his slaves from the incursions of the free tribes 
of the south. Those tribes themselves have now 
been deprived of their liberty, and the frontier has 
been advanced upwards of a thousand miles south- 
wards. 

History is full of flattery to those whose brows 
are crowned by success, and we are stunned 
by the eulogium of Peter the First’s virtues, 
when his perfidy is passed over almost without 
notice. It received, however, one chastisement 
at the time. Assailing Turkey merely because he 
thought it weak, he was defeated, driven north- 
ward, and compelled to sign a dishonorable treaty, 
which, however, he never meant to fulfil. The 
events of the day compelled him. He was con- 
strained to deliver up Taganrog and Azoph to 
the Turks, and at that point to defer to some future 
day the gratification of Russian ambition. His 
disappointment in this quarter only induced him to 
select a more helpless prey, which he did by 
invading the territories of the Khan of Khiva, 
under the pretence of sending a peaceful mission 
to his court. The large force attending the am- 
bassador excited the suspicion of the Khivans, 
who, insisting on its being dispersed, in order the 
more easily to supply it with provisions, cut off 
the majority of the troops, and condemned the re- 
mainder to slavery for life. The attempt has been 
renewed with equal infamy in our own days, and 
with a denouement not very dissimilar. 

It is probable that Peter the First, though he 
may have dreamt of the conquest of India, did 
not believe it could be easily or soon accomplished. 
What he aimed at securing to himself in the first 
instance, was a portion of its trade, which he 
sought to direct into his dominions through Aff 
ghanistan and Persia. To further this design, he 
sent an embassy to the court of Ispahan, where a 
prince of the Sefi dynasty still reigned in indo- 
lent imbecility ; and, by adroit intrigue and the 
distribution of lavish presents among the grandees 
of the eourt, concluded a treaty, by which it was 
agreed that al] the silk of Persia should pass 
directly into Russia. Nor was this all. At the 
town of Shammakia a number of Russian mer- 
chants were pillaged and killed by the Lesghis, 
nominal subjects of Persia, and reparation for this 
injury was demanded of the shah. But the 
amount was calculated at upwards of four mil- 
lions of silver rubles, a sum impossible to be 
wrung from the Persian treasury, and therefore 
Peter seized upon it as a good pretext for annex- 
ing a large province to his dominions. He 
sounded the Caspian Sea ; he launched ships upon 
it, and, calling Heaven to witness that he only 
designed to benefit his ‘‘ dear friend, the shah,” 
prepared vigorously to dethrone him, and take 
possession of his territory. The expedition was 
undertaken ; and, though the success to which it 
led was not quite so brilliant, the czar was suffi- 
ciently fortunate to strip his dear friend of a 





wealthy province, for which he ostentatiously 
triumphed on his return to Moscow. 

At that period, the Sultan of Constantinople 
comprehended the design of Russia far better than 
the European powers. Between Turkey and 
Persia there had been war from time to time, as 
there always must be between conterminous 
states; but this did not prevent the sultan from 
perceiving that the downfall of the shah would 
be the signal for his own. He therefore pre- 
pared to make war upon Russia; but Austria and 
France, wholly ignorant of what they were doing, 
interposed, to prevent the Turks from executing 
their politic project. Sorely have both powers 
since regretted their interference. By threaten- 
ing to unite with the czar in case of hostilities, 
they restrained the indignation of the sultan, and 
thus gave Russia an opportunity of pushing still 
further her schemes of self-aggrandizement. 

The rest of Peter’s history in connection with 
Persia is full of infamy. Treachery marked its 
every step, and the consummation of the guilty 
proceeding was accomplished by the treaty of 
Ismael Beg, who, proceeding for the shah into 
Russia, there sold himself to the ezar, and made 
over in his master’s name al! the provinces of 
which he was at that moment in possession. Of 
course the shah immediately repudiated the treaty 
concluded by this traitor. But that signified 
nothing in the eyes of Russia, which up to this 
hour has prosecuted its design upon those prov- 
inces, the title to which it purchased from a des- 
picable adventurer. 

Peter did not jive to consummate his wicked- 
ness, but bequeathed the darling project to his 
successors, who have trodden in his footsteps with 
a perseverance worthy of so nefarious a cause. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that in ex- 
amining the political career of Turkey we should 
find it free from the stains of ambition and 
perfidy. On the death of Peter, his successor, 
Catharine, applied to the Porte, and wheedled it 
into a treaty, by which they divided a large por- 
tion of Persia between them ; after which, Russia 
proceeded to act in her own characteristic way. 
By her stipulations with the traitor, Ismael Beg, 
she had agreed to lend Persia assistance against 
the Affghans, as a consideration for which she 
was to obtain the provinces which had been ceded 
to her. Instead of this, she entered into negoti- 
ations with the Affghan rebels, thus setting all 
the dictates of political morality at defiance, and 
inviting the scorn and contempt of history. Her 
wickedness was without fruit. The meteoric 
ascent of Kili Khan to the Persian throne, 
paralyzed the designs of Russia, and forced back 
her ambition within its natural limits. But his 
strong hand once removed, the tide of Russian 
aggression resumed its ancient course, and flowed 
impetuously towards Teheran. 

Checked for a while in its designs upon Persia, 
Russia directed the whole force of her arms and 
intrigue against the independent tribes on her 
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southern border, the Circassians, the Nogais, and 
the Kalmuks, with parts of whom she has car- 
ried on a deadly struggle till the present hour. 
Most persons are acquainted with the atrocities 
committed against the Kalmuks, half a million of 
whom were compelled to expatriate themselves 
during an inclement season of the year, by which 
means numbers were cut off, while the Russians 
remained masters of the deserted country. The 
Nogais were, in their turn, subdued, and then the 
tide of Russian invasion rolled unimpeded against 
the mountains of Circassia. In the whole history 
of the world, perhaps, the annals of no war are 
more strange or bloody than those which com- 
memorate the contest between the Circassians and 
Russians, which, still continuing, illustrates the 
all but impossibility of subduing a hardy race of 
mountaineers, attached to their freedom and their 
fastnesses, and resolved to perish rather than be 
enslaved. 

Great success was obtained in other parts of 
the Caucasus, chiefly by means of Russian mis- 
sionaries, who, going among the Ossetians, a tribe 
in whose country there was said to be an im- 
mense quantity of gold, persuaded them to declare 
themselves Russian subjects, and with their as- 
sistance proceeded to wrest Georgia from the 
Persian empire. Every step in the history of 
these proceedings is marked by treachery and 
blood. The missionaries were impostors; the 
power that employed them treacherous, and the 
object to be attained the most nefarious that can 
be conceived. Yet the project was successful, 
and the wedge of Russian power effectually intro- 
duced into Persia, which will ultimately be shat- 
tered to pieces, and become the prey of the czar, 
unless Great Britain interferes to prevent it. 

Immediately after these events, the ambition of 
Russia developed itself in a new field. The real 
subjugation of Poland gave umbrage to Turkey, 
which discovered in it the most imminent danger 
to itself, and therefore the sultan demanded its 
evacuation by the Russian troops, and, being met 
by a peremptory refusal, declared war. An am- 
bassador in the East, who had very carefully 
studied the movements of Russia, thus describes 
these hostilities and their consequences :— 

‘*In the war which ensued, Russia put forth 
an energy and power for which even those who 
had witnessed her former efforts, and justly esti- 
mated the character of the empress, were not 
sufficiently prepared. Her navy collected from 
the White Sea and the Baltic, scoured the Medi- 
terranean, aided by British officers, destroyed the 
Turkish fleet, lighted the flames of civil war in 
Greece, fanned them in Egypt and Syria, and 
rehearsed almost every scene of the drama which 
she has acted with such tragic effect within the 
iast few years. 

‘‘This war, disastrous to the Turks, was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Kuchuck Kainarji, (1774,) 
by which Russia secured the free navigation of the 
Euxine, and all the Ottoman Sea, and with the 
passage of the Dardanelles, on condition that she 





should not have more than one ship of war in the 
seas of Constantinople—acquired the long-coveted 
Azoph and Taganrog, with Kerch and Kinburn, 
advanced her frontier to the Bogue, prepared the 
way for the subjugation of the Krimea by estab- 
lishing her independence, and obtained the sov- 
ereignty of the two Kabardass.”’ 

For a victorious enemy, the concessions thus 
gained were supposed to be moderate. But to the 
Russian policy true moderation is a stranger. 
The reason of its proceeding as it did on that occa- 
sion, was the internal condition of the country, 
impoverished, desolated by pestilence, and agitated 
from one end to the other by the precursors of 
civil war. The protraction of the Turkish cam- 
paign for six months longer, would have shattered 
the Russian empire to pieces. But Catharine’s 
triumphs abroad enabled her immediately to 
quench disaffection at home ; and when this had 
been effected, she proceeded with her system of 
plunder and devastation against Turkey, as if no 
stipulations had ever been entered into with that 
country ; seized her territories, sowed dissension 
amongst her feudatory prinees, corrupted her 
nobles, and sought, by all practicable means, how- 
ever base or dishonorable, to accomplish her over- 
throw. This was preéminently the case in the 
Krimea, and in all the petty principalities in the 
eastern extremities of the Black Sea. Precisely 
the same scheme was pursued in Ossetia, Georgia, 
Immaretia, Mingrelia, while the most nefarious 
arts and machinations were employed to seduce 
the dependent princes from their sovereign, wheth- 
er sultan cr shah. 

Could we enter into the details of these trans- 
actions, we feel assured that we should astonish 
the reader by the display of persevering perfidy 
on the part of Russia, which the Persians often 
met and counteracted by similar perfidy. One 
single instance may be given as a sample of the 
rest. Having been foiled in all her attempts to 
acquire by force the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian, Russia resolved to gain her point by strata- 
gem. Voinovitch, a naval officer, was dispatched 
with considerable force from Astrachan with or- 
ders to obtain possession of some commanding 
point on the Persian shore by violence or fraud. 
He landed in Mazanderan, about fifty miles from 
Astrabad, and easily obtained permission to erect 
a counting-house, for the purpose of facilitating 
the trade between the two countries. As might 
have been expected, the Russians built a fortress, 
which they mounted with eighteen guns, and 
were thus enabled to command the whole coast, 
and set all the native authorities at defiance. 
Aga Mohammed, the sovereign of that part of 
Persia, came to see the Russian fortifications, 
which he greatly admired and praised. He was 
a master of that dissimulation in which the Ori- 
entals excel, and was so warm in his eulogiums 
that the Russian officers, quite thrown off their 
guard, invited him to dine with them on board 
Aga Mohammed cheerfully accepted the invita- 
tion, and when he went thoroughly enjoyed their 
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hospitality. But the affair could not stop here. 
The Russians having splendidly entertained him, 
he could do no other than give them an entertain- 
ment in return. He accordingly invited them to 
dine with him in his palace in the mountains, 
where he promised to give them a true taste of the 
hospitality of Persia. Voinovitch and his com- 
trades eagerly accepted the invitation, and pro- 
ceeded as to a party of pleasure, but had no soon- 
er arrived, than they were surrounded by Aga 
Mohammed's guards, placed in strict confinement, 
and informed by the prince himself that unless the 
fortress they had built were immediately razed to 
the ground, he would strike off their heads, and 
proceed at once to assail it. The crafty Russians 
now saw themselves overreached, since it was 
elear that Aga Mohammed would not hesitate to 
put his threat into execution. Voinovitch, there- 
fore, wrote a letter to the commandant of the fort- 
ress to embark the guns, and level the walls with 
the ground, which was accordingly done. Aga 
Mohammed then collected the Russian officers into 
a body, and having ordered his guards to inflict 
on them the last indignities, scourged them like 
the vilest of slaves to the shore, and sent them to 
give an account to their empress of the results of 
her infamous policy. 

If Catharine, however, was unsuccessful in her 
attempts upon Mazanderan, she was not so further 
west. No doubt her projects were then of the 
most colossal dimensions, and included the total 
subjugation of Turkey and the possession of Con- 
stantinople. But these designs could not be real- 





development of Russian ambition, which for a time 
was checked and prevented by the jealousy of 
Western Europe. Apprehensions began at length 
to be entertained of the gigantic power of the 
ezarina, and Sweden, Prussia, England, France, 
and, ultimately, Austria itself, began to think of 
their own danger. Nothing could excel in audac- 
ity the projects of the Russian court, which kept 
in pay an army of emissaries charged with the 
office of corrupting the governors of provinces, the 
magistrates, generals, and other officers in the 
service of neighboring states. The Memlook 
Beys in Egypt were allured into rebellion by the 
promise of independence ; the princes of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia were bought over by the same 
means, and in Greece, Macedonia, and the prov- 
inces on the Black Sea, similar machinations 
were put in practice. When alarmed for our 
commerce and our naval supremacy, and influenced 
also it is to be presumed by loftier views, England 
now threw herself into the struggle, and the force 
of Russia was paralyzed. Our country was rising 
at that time into greater and greater importance, 
so that the empress of the north trembled at the 
contemplation of our fleets, and signed a treaty 
with Turkey, which, though sufficiently advan- 
tageous in itself, was infinitely less so than it 
might have been but for us. Had we understood 
the weakness of Russia we might have forced her 
back to the conditions of the treaty of Kainarji. 

It was at this period that the first formal project 
for the invasion of India was entertained by the 


| Russian court. Drawn up originally by a French 


ized without the cooperation of the powerful officer, it was presented to Catharine by the Prince 
European powers, and the aid of Prussia and Nassau Sieger, and, although ridiculed by Potem- 


Austria was purchased with the spoils of Poland. 
Unfortunately the German Emperor has for nearly 
a century been content to be little better than a 
satellite of Russia; especially in its attempts 
upon Turkey, the consummation of which would 
be the inevitable signal for the downfall of Austria 
herself, but this the statesmen of that country can- 
not be made to comprehend. Bribed partly and 
partly overreached, they have directed all the 
powers and resources of their country to the ad- 
vantage of itg worst enemy. 

All the southern provinces of Russia now 
swarmed with troops, while the Danubian frontier 
was overrun by the imperial forces; Catharine 
felt that this was the moment for striking the 
meditated blow. Her object was the annexation 
of the Krimea, and her general, Potemkin, having 
entered it with an army ostensibly for the purpose 
of aiding its khan against the Turks, the mask 
was immediately thrown off, the authority of the 
native prince destroyed, several leading men driven 
into exile, and all the Tartars that could be seized 
upon, men, women, and children, to the number 
of thirty thousand, were remorselessly massacred 
in one day. Such are the acts of Russia! Such 
her mode of acquiring territory! Such the polit- 
ical morality which it is her mission to inculcate 
into mankind ! 

A few years later the world witnessed a further 








_kin, was viewed with much favor by Catharine and 


her courtiers. The plan was to send an army by 
way of Bokhara and Kashmér to Bengal, to restore 
the Great Mogul], and to rally round the Russian 
standard all the discontented spirits in India, which 
it must be acknowledged were not afew. Of 
course the Great Mogul was to be a shadow, behind 
which the power of Russia was to be executed with 
iron sternness. The design then formed has never 
been since laid aside, and every step eastward taken 
by Russia may be regarded as a step towards the 
Indus. At first sight the idea of penetrating into 
India across the lofty plateaus of central Asia, 
and the tremendous solitudes of the Hindoo Kash, 
may be regarded as in the highest degree extrava- 
gant; but commerce passes constantly through the 
defiles of the Himmalaya, traverses Ladak and 
Kashmér, and over the pass of Bember descends 
into the Punjab. Ambition may follow in the 
footsteps of commercial enterprise, and it may be 
regarded as an undoubted truth that India is pro- 
tected neither by mountains nor deserts, but by 
the good swords and resolute courage of those who 
hold it. 

From the reign of Catharine to the present hour 
Russia has pursued precisely the same policy, both 
towards Turkey and Persia. Every war has been 
a war of aggression, every treaty has been a victory 
greater than any gained in the field, and every 
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advance of the frontier has been looked upon at 
St. Petersburgh as an approximation to India. 
But the thread of the narrative here becomes far 
too complicated to be pursued with minute accu- 
racy. It must suffice to delineate it with some 
few general strokes, which may possibly induce the 
reader to enter upon the investigation for himself, 
while we will at least enable him to comprehend 
the aim of the policy at this moment pursued by 
the Emperor Nicholas. 

In the east Russia has always considered her- 
self emancipated from the sway of all moral and 
political principles, has hesitated at no act of base- 
ness, has shrunk from the avowal of no treachery 
when it was safe to make it, has invaded friendly 
countries in the midst of peace, has set neighbor 
against neighbor, friend against friend, subject 
against sovereign, corrupting, purchasing, degrad- 
ing, calumniating, and practising every diabolical 
act and machination within the reach of profligate 
ambition. 

When Catharine died Paul had first seemed 
desirous of acting upon more just principles, but 
soon relinquished his intention. Alexander fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, and the present emperor 
evinces no inclination to behave more justly or 
generously. No one who has visited Persia, even 
the more secluded provinces of the south, can 
have failed to encounter these Russian spies and 
emissaries, ostensibly travelling for the purpose of 
serving the cause of science. Some are antiqua- 
ries, some geologists, some botanists, some geogra- 
phers. They study the nature of the country ; 
they discover over what roads artillery may be 
taken ; they make sketches of passes; they take 
plans of fortifications ; they scatter money liberaliy 
among the humbler classes, and intimate adroitly | 
how much happier they would be under the gov- | 
ernment of the czar. This course was punsned | 
by a well known agent amongst the Turkomans to 
very little purpose as it turned out, for the agent 
is now in disgrace in Europe, and the Turkomans 
as inimical as ever to Russia. 

With what object these expensive enterprises 
are undertaken we well know. Persia is scarcely 
worth conquering, except as the highway to India, 
towards which, from the moment in which the 
Prince Nassau Sieger presented his plan, to the 
present hour, Russia has been advancing with un- 
wearied patience and steadiness. Above all other 
European powers, therefore, we are interested in 
arresting her progress, because, though others have 
much to lose, they have not like us to contend for 
the empire of Asia and supremacy in the councils 
of the whole civilized world. At the same time 
there is no European state, however small or in- 
signifieant, which must not feel itself compromised 
by the adoption of such political principles as Rus- 





sia has always acted on. Her successive contests 
with Turkey have unveiled her iniquity not a little ; 
but it is in Persia that it stands forth naked and | 
unblushing in all its hideousness. From the mo- 
ment the Russian missionaries made their appear- 
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act of Russia has been an act of treachery. As 
an example, let us by way of digression relate the 
unhappy story of Captain Vicovich. At the time 
that our Indian government had dispatched its agent 
to Kabul to negotiate with Dost Mohammed Khan, 
Russia considered it for her interest to have an 
agent there, and Captain Vicovich was sent in that 
capacity. Furnished with an autograph letter from 
the emperor and very considerable supplies of gold, 
he assailed our political agents and inflamed the 
Affghan chiefs with the most rancorous hostility 
towards this country. Having been made aware 
of his proceedings, the British foreign secretary 
wrote to Count Neselrode, to demand, categori- 
cally, whether the individual we have named was 
an accredited agent of the Russian government or 
not. No menace was added, but Russia understood 
what was implied, and it not being then convenient 
to engage in war with Great Britain, Captain 
Vicovich was recalled and strangled in prison. 
No comment is necessary ; we return to the prog- 
ress of affairs in Persia. 

We suppose that if Niccolo Michiavelli were 
consulted he would advise all governments to 
avoid, if pessible, placing on its frontier a number 
of subjects analogous in religion to the inhabi- 
tants of a neighboring state, jealous or inimical. 

The Georgians, after a fashion, were Chris- 
tians, and therefore it was the more easy to seduce 
them from their allegiance to a Mohammedan 
power. The same remark precisely applies to 
the Armenians, from among whom Russia has 
long been in the habit of selecting its agents and 
emissaries. At first the Georgian prince was 
flattered by receiving a golden crown from St. 
Petersburgh, but he soon found that this nominal 
sign of sovereignty was in reality the badge of 
slavery, since his power was circumscribed by 
one encroachment after another till it was at last 
dispensed with altogether. He then too late un- 
derstood the policy of which he had been the 
victim, and retiring into obscurity died there of 
vexation. His widow had more heroism: she 
contended long against the Russian general, and 
one day at a conference, having been roughly 
treated, chafed, and insulted, she drew forth a 
dagger and stabbed him to the heart. 

Still worse was the fate of the Mohammedan 
chiefs in the subdued provinces. Russia boasts 
of her toleration, but all who have tried it well 
know her practice is never consonant to her theory. 
At first the professors of El Islam were coaxed, 


| flattered, and induced to believe that they had 


risen from servitude to independence. But the 
price of treachery must be paid sooner or later. 
They had been false to their country, and to the 
interests of their creed, and speedily found, what, 
had they possessed the slightest prudence, they 
might have foreseen, that Russia would prove a 


\far harder task-master than the shah with his 


fluctuating and capricious despotism had ever 
proved. One by one they were removed from all 
offices of trust ; their authority was undermined ; 


a@ace in Ossetia down to the siege of Herae, every | their dependents were encouraged to treat them 
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with insolence, while the Russian officers lorded 
it over them with a pride and arrogance altogether 
intolerable. Everything connected with their 
religion was treated with ridicule and scorn. 
Their sacred edifices, in which they had prebably 
offered up to God a mach purer worship than that 
of the Russians, were converted into stables or 
taverns, so that horses neighed and drunkards 
revelled and brawled where their prayers were 
wont to be offered up, or the truths of their faith 
explained by the Moollabs. Such indignities 
were not patiently to be endured. Taking up 
arms, therefore, the last resource of the oppressed, 
they sought to throw off the Russian yoke; but 
in vain. Like the horse in the fable, they had 
taken a master upon their backs which it soon 
appeared they would never be able to shake off. 

In some cases we meet with curious illustra- 
tions of the way in which these poor Mohamme- 
dans, child-like in the midst of their violence and 
wretchedness, labored to ensure the clemency of 
their conquerors: to enjoy their protection during 
life they named certain powerful Russian nobles 
as their heirs. But instead of thus bettering their 
condition they held out a premium to the worst of 
crimes, as was exemplified in the instance of 
Medhee Khan. This unfortunate chief, in obe- 
dience to the policy we have just described, selected 
a Russian for his heir, in the vain expectation that 
he should thus ensure his gratitude and friendship. 
He quickly discovgred his error. The Russian 
who was to succeed him in his property quiekly 
began to think he lived too long, and to regard 
him in the light of an enemy, for spitefully eon- 
tinuing to exist when his death would be far more 
profitable to his successor. Means were therefore 
taken for hastening his exit. Poison seems not 
to have been thought of, or else it was found 
inconvenient to administer it. The means taken, 
therefore, were these—Medem Khan had an 
enemy, that is to say, a man with whom for some 
time he had not lived on friendly terms, though it 
was not to be inferred from this that he was dis- 
posed to make an attempt upon his life. The 
Russians, however, determined to suppose what 
they pleased, and at night stationed a body of 
men, whom they caused to attack the khan’s ene- 
my as he was travelling from one part of the 
country to another. The khan was accused of 
the crime, of which, however, it would have been 
easy for him under ordinary circumstances to clear 
himself; but considering who were to be his 
judges, who the witnesses against him, and who 
his prosecutors, he came to the resolution, inno- 
cent as he was and perfectly free from all reason- 
able grounds of apprehension, to fly into Persia, 
and throw himself upon the mercy of the sov- 
ereign whom he had betrayed, rather than abide 
the justice of the new friends for whose sake he 
had betrayed him. The khan was pardoned by 
the shah, but the Russians did not pardon him ; 
his eseape from their hands and confiscation of his 
estates were al] they wanted. 

There is yet another possession which among Mo- 





hammedans, in spite of all we may wish to persnade 
ourselves to the contrary, is held infinitely more 
sacred than houses or land—we mean their wives 
and daughters ; under Persian rule these at least 
were left to them. Their private honor was not 
invaded by the shah. The laws of nature, the 
morals of the country, the tenets and precepts of 
their religion, teach the Muslims to respect each 
others’ wives. But with the Russians all these 
reasons have no weight, and the scenes which 
took place in the conquered provinces in the sacred 
recesses of the harems filled the cup of bitterness 
for the vanquished to the brim. If terrible deeds 
of vengeance followed we cannot wonder ; we must 
rather wonder that the whole pepulatien did not 
rise like one man and make a Sicilian vespers 
from the Araxes to the Kuban. In Georgia and 
Mongrelia, fathers and husbands were more com- 
plaisant, and allowed their daughters and wives to 
waltz with the Russian officers, which the Mus- 
lims looked upon as the ne plus ultra of female 
degradation, which indeed in most cases inevitably 
followed. Upon this topie, however, we cannot 
here enlarge ; it may be sufficient to say that there 
are few families of distinetion in the Caucasian 
provinces which have not unpardonable injuries to 
revenge, and that the entire population pants for 
the day when they may wash out these stains 
with blood. 

It would be easy to render this more revolting, 
both in a publie and private sense, by entering 
inte details on the subjeet of Russian encroach- 
ments and atrocities in Turkey. But these have 
been perpetrated more within the view of Western 
Europe, and are therefore better known to the 
public. Most readers of history may remember, 
for example, the terrible massacre of the Krimea, 
as well as those repeated ministrations which 
Russia has inflieted upon the Sublime Porte, 
merely because she had the power todo so. Her 
object is, and has been for nearly two centuries, to 
reduce Turkey to the condition of a province, and 
it conceived that the present would have supplied 
an opportunity favorable to its most ambitious 
views. In conjunction with Austria, it had sup- 
pressed a formidable insurreetion in Hungary, 
and under various pretexts pushed forward large 
bodies of troops into the Transdanubian provinces. 
Paralyzed by revolutions or by the apprehension of 
them, it believed Western Europe to be in no con- 
dition to engage inawar. It therefore ealeulated 
that the moment was at length arrived for extin- 
guishing the Turkish empire and seizing upon its 
territories without the slightest regard to justice 
or the common laws of nations. It commenced 
by offering the sultan so grave an insult that it 
was hoped he would not forgive it. A number 
of Polish and Hungarian exiles had taken refuge 
in his dominions, where, as the czar well knew, 
they were protected by those Jaws of hospitality 
which from the earliest ages have been held sacred 
in the East. Under similar circumstances Russia 
had refused to yield up refugees to the sultan, 
and consequently must have felt that it was on ne 
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RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN THE EAST.—SPORTING FACE. 


grounds of reciprocity he addressed his demands 
to the Porte. What he knew, however, was this, 
that the sultan’s refusal would afford him a plau- 
sible pretext for hostilities, while his compliance 
would be a convincing proof that he was in no 
way prepared for war. Invasion, therefore, under 
any circumstances, was resolved on, and it was 
evidently with extreme surprise that the Emperor 
Nicholas found himself thwarted in his designs, 
by the combined interference of Great Britain and 
France. 

Up te the moment in which we write the affair 
is still in suspense ; but whichever way it may 
terminate, the lesson to be drawn from the trans- 
action will be the same ; videlicet, that Russia is 
insolent and overbearing to the weak, but mean 
and cringing to the powerful. It dreads Great 
Britain single-handed ; much more must it dread it 
therefore when united with France, whose military 
and chivalrous character will never be forgotten in 
the north. Of course, in conformity with the 
views of our age, we set a proper value on peace ; 
but it may be doubted whether at certain epochs 
hostilities be not desirable. There are two classes 
of wars—those into which nations are forced by 
necessity, and these which they undertake through 
policy to guard against the occurrence of some 
evil, regarded by statesmen as more disastrous than 
war itself. Now it will be for the governments of 
France and Great Britain to determine whether 
the present moment be not favorable for a war of 
policy, which, though it may be postponed, must 
inevitably occur sooner or later. The only ques- 
tion to be decided is whether Western Europe be 
better fitted now for carrying on a great and deci- 
sive struggle than it is likely to be in a few years’ 
time. That struggle whenever it occurs will 
assume the most awful character, since it will be 
in reality for the empire of the world ; not in the 
vulgar sense, but intellectually, through the influ- 
ence of statesmanship and freedom, or despotism 
and terror. England is great only through her 
institutions, which, by awakening the spirit of 
industry, by encouraging trade and commerce, by 
tending to the planting of colonies and multiplying 
of distant dependencies, have developed in a man- 
ner almost without example the energies and re- 
sources of the nation. Russia is great through 
organized brute force, through repressing the spirit 
of freedom and independence in her subjects, 
through the prevalence of a terrible centralization 
which bows the will of sixty million human beings, 
and renders them subservient to the determination 
of an individual. 

Between these mighty representatives of liberty 
on the one hand, and despotism on the other, an 
internecine contest must, we say, sooner or later, 
inevitably take place ; and the only consideration 
now is, whether or not it be desirable to put off 
what we must no doubt call the evil day, for by 
much evil it will be attended, whatever principle 
may triumph in the end. For ourselves we cannot 
for a moment doubt the issue of the struggle, since 
all the tendencies of civilization, all the aspirations 
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of human nature, all the laws of society, and, if 
we may venture to say so, all the designs of Provi- 
dence, point steadily to one result—the triumph of 
right and liberty over oppression and arbitrary 
power. 

Looking at the physical means of the two nations, 
we think it is not too much to say that those of 
Great Britain are infinitely superior to those of her 
rival. The very scattered nature of our empire 
renders it almost impossible to vanquish it. Almost 
anywhere on the surface of the earth we may take 
up our stand, and feel ourselves at home, though 
the altars of our Christian vesta, the palladium of 
our empire, and the cradle of our race be on the 
banks of the Thames. We have never put forta 
all our power, never collected our resources into 
one heap, which would be like piling Pelion upon 
Ossa—never concentrated all our energies to be 
directed in one impetuous torrent against any 
enemy, and whenever the proper occasion for 
doing so shall arrive, we feel persuaded we shall 
be found invincible. T'aken all together we amount 
in round numbers to 250,000,000, that is, about one 
fourth of the inhabitants of the globe. There is 
not aman in this mighty aggregate whose whole 
mental and physical resources would not be placed 
heartily at the command of the government in a 
struggle with Russia for supremacy in the coun- 
cils of the world. We may have our little dissen- 
sions and disputes at home, but we know how to 
lose sight of these when there comes to be a dis- 
pute about the influence or honor of the British 
empire. We instantly forget all party considera- 
tions, and present to the foe one firm, compact 
body, more tremendous by far than the Macedonian 
phalanx, since it has never known defeat, never 
shown its back toan enemy. Our standard has 
waved triumphant wherever civilized armies have 
met in conflict ; in the centre and both extremities 
of Asia; and at the aspect of one of our war 
steamers ploughing the waves of the sea of Mar- 
mora, the Turks recently felt their enthusiasm 
kindled to the highest pitch. They saw the flag 
of St. George streaming at the masthead, and felt 
its presence to be an assurance that where it was 
there would be no defeat. Should the autocrat 
of Russia therefore succumb, he will succumb to 
that ensign which in all likelihood is destined for 
many ages to be the most portentous and powerful 
in the world. 





Sportine “ Face.””—Mr. Gurney (Mrs. Fry’s 
father) was a strict preserver of his game. Upon 
one occasion, while walking in his park, he heard 
a shot fired in a neighboring wood ; he hurried to 
the spot, and his naturally placid temper was con- 
siderably ruffled on seeing a young officer, with 
a pheasant at his feet, deliberately reloading his 
gun. As the young man, however, replied to his 
rather warm expressions by a polite apology, Mr. 
Gurney’s warmth was somewhat allayed; but he 
could not refrain from asking the intruder what he 
would do if he caught a man trespassing on his 
premises. ‘IT would ask him in to luncheon,” 
was the reply. The serenity of this impudence 
was not to be resisted. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
FATAL PRESENTIMENTS. 


°T is the sunset of life teaches mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows a. 
Lachiel’s Warning. 

Mr. Epitor,—It is a common practice with 
sceptics, and other narrow-minded persons, to re- 
ject as fabulous every fact, however well authenti- 
cated, for which they are unable to account, and to 
bestow sundry hard epithets upon those who are 
weak enough to believe that there are things, both 
in heaven and earth, which are not dreamt of in 
our philosophy. As one of the latter class, I 
must, of course, be content to be pronounced cred- 
ulous and imbecile, for entertaining a firm belief in 
many things which the wise men of this genera- 
tion will probably pronounce incredible, or set 
down to the account of some morbid affection of 
the mind; but having a great faith in human testi- 
mony, when it is honest, disinterested, and consist- 
ent, and when the facts recorded fell under the 
immediate observation of those by whom they 
were related, and who could have no possible 
motive to embellish or mislead, I must be excused 
for not suffering any antecedent improbability, 
resulting, in a great measure, if not altogether, 
from the imperfection of our knowledge, to weigh 
against such unexceptionable evidence. In my 
view of the matter, nothing can be more unphilo- 
sophical than to refuse assent to a statement merely 
because it is extraordinary or uncommon, and 
although the testimony in support of it be ever so 
clear, consistent, and trustworthy ; for, admitting 
that a statement of this kind will require more 
evidence to authenticate it than one of an opposite 
kind, and in some measure conformable to our 
previous experience, it does not surely follow that 
mere abstract improbability, which is only relative, 
is sufficient to neutralize all evidence, and destroy 
every ground of reasonable belief. This were, 
indeed, to cut off one of the most important sources 
of human knowledge, and, by leading us to make 
our own experience the measure of our faith, to 
seal up the instruction derivable from history, and 
to oppose an effectual bar to human improvement. 

o fact is better authenticated than this, that 
many men, distinguished for personal bravery, and 
the most intrepid contempt of danger in its most 
appalling forms, have, on the eve of battle, been 
overwhelmed with a fatal presentiment that they 
would not survive the combat; and, that, in no 
instance, so far as I have been able to learn, has 
this presentiment been falsified by the event. The 
self-doomed victim has, in every case, fallen as he 
had foretold and anticipated. I shall mention a 
few of the numerous accounts of this prophetic 
anticipation of death which have come to my 
knowledge, and then adventure a few remarks on 
a phenomenon as singular as it is interesting. 

A young officer of great merit, belonging to the 
92d Regiment, was observed, on the day before the 
battle of Corunna, to be peculiarly low-spirited 
and dejected ; which was the more readily re- 
marked, as he was in general gay, cheerful and 
full of spirit. Several of his brother officers 
inquired the reason, and received no answer ; but 
on getting an opportunity of conversing alone with 
one of them to whom he was much attached, being 
of the same name, and from the same part of the 
country, ‘‘ M.”’ said he, ‘I shall to a certainty be 
killed to-morrow; I know I shall, and you will 
see it.’’ His friend and countryman tried to laugh 





him out of his notion, and said it was childish, and 
unworthy of a man who had so often beheld the 
2 < the enemy, to harbor such forebodings. 
next day, after the heat of the action, the two 
oung men met by accident, and he who the day 
fore had derided the gloomy imagination of his 
friend, accosted the other with ‘‘ What, M.! I 
thought you were to have been killed ; did I not 
tell you that you should not?’”? The unfortunate 
young man replied that nothing eould convince 
him that he would ever see the sun of that day go 
down ; and, strange as it may seem, the words had 
searcely escaped from his lips, when he was struck 
in the left shoulder by a cannon-shot, and instantly 
expired. 
ere are few regiments in the service which 
have not some anecdotes of this sort to record. | 
shall mention one or two more, which were com- 
municated to me by officers of great respectability 
and intelligence, who only stated such facts as 
were consistent with their own personal knowl- 
edge. A Lieutenant M’D., of the 43d regiment, 
felt this presentiment so strongly on the eve of one 
of the battles in the Peninsula, that he sent for an 
officer, (Captain S.,) a countryman of his own, but 
belonging to a different regiment, (the 88th,) and 
requested him to take charge of several little 
things, and see them conveyed home in safety to 
his relations, particularly his mother. Captain S., 
in surprise, asked him the reason why he, who 
was in perfect health, should think of making such 
arrangements! ‘To which M’D. replied, ‘* Yes, I 
am in perfect health, but I know I shall never 
return from the field of battle.’ Knowing M’D. 
to be a particularly brave man, (at that moment he 
wore on his breast several medals which had been 
given him by the comunander-in-chief, in testi- 
mony of the high approbation which his conduct in 
the field had repeatedly called forth,) and never 
having heard him express himself in such terms 
before, Captain S. was lost in astonishment, and 
his first impression was, that poor M’D. had 
caught some febrile infection, and that his mind 
was wandering. He therefore proceeded to re- 
monstrate with his young friend, though in the 
gentlest terms, and to endeavor, if possible, to rally 
him out of that desponding presentiment which ap- 
peared to have taken such deep hold of his im- 
agination. M’D. heard him calmly, and, without 
taking any notice of what he said, repeated his 
request in such a cool and collected manner, as to 
leave no doubt that he was in the full and perfect 
exercise of all his faculties ; Captain S. having 
therefore given him a promise that all his wishes 
should be complied with, they separated, and each 
went to his post. On the following day, after the 
tumult and melée of the battle had subsided, the 
British arms being, as usual, victorious, a number 
of the officers met, to congratulate one another on 
their safety. When Captain S. joined the party, 
he immediately inquired after his friend M’D., but 
none of the survivors had seen him, or knew any- 
thing of his fate. The conversation of the pre- 
ceding day now rushed upon his mind, and, with- 
out saying a word, he instantly returned to the 
field to search for him among the wounded, the 
dead, and the dying. Nor was the search in vain. 
He found him already stript of part of his regi- 
mentals, but knew him at once, his head and face 
being untouched. Captain S. became deeply 
affected, and could not help melting into tears as 
he bent over the lifeless y of the brave and 
gallant youth, foredoomed to so premature a fate. 
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The same thing happened in the case of Ser- 
geant Macdonald, from Lochaber, one of the bravest 
fellows who ever drew a sword or carried a hal- 
bert, and who had been at Jeast in ten or twelve 
general engagements, in each of which he had dis- 
tinguished himself. On one occasion, however, he 
was so greatly overwhelmed with the presentiment 
of death, that, on the day of battle, when his regi- 
ment was ordered to advance, his limbs refused to 
do their office, and his comrades had literally to 
support and assist the man to whom they had been 
accustomed to look up as an example and model of 
a brave soldier. In about an hour thereafter he 
was shot through the head, and died without a 
struggle. 

A private of the name of Mackay, a man of the 
most reckless, daring, and eccentric character, used 
to be the delight of the bivouaes of the 42d, dur- 
ing the Peninsular war. He had a great deal of 
that coarse but effective wit and drollery, which 
never fail to call forth a peal of inextinguishable 
Jaughter: he abounded in anecdotes and stories, 
which he told with a remarkable degree of naiveté 
and humor; and often did he beguile the watches 
of the night, as poor Allan did to Mungo Park, 
‘* by singing the songs of our dear native land.” 
The moment Mackay made his appearance, hunger, 
and thirst, and fatigue were forgotten ; the soldiers 
clustered around him, like a parcel of schoolboys 
eager to witness a cockfight, and, seating them- 
selves around the watch-fires, thought only of lis- 
tening to the joke, the tale, or the song. Even 
some of the officers did not disdain to mingle in 


these parties, and to acknowledge the. powerful | 


fascination which hung on the lips of this unlettered 
soldier. Nor was his humor, mirth, and song, 
confined to the march and camp; in the thickest of 
the enemy’s fire he was the same person as in the 
bivouac. “ Never,’’ said the officer who commu- 
nicated to me these particulars, ‘* never shall I for- 
get the impression made upon my mind by hearing 
Mackay’s full and deep-toned voice pealing forth 
‘Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled,’ under the de- 
structive diagonal fire from the enemy’s artillery on 
the heights above the village of St. Boes. A sol- 
dier only knows the effect of such an incident at 
such a moment !”’ 
seized with one of those fatal presentiments of 
which I have been speaking. On the eve of the 
battle of Toulouse, he suddenly became thoughtful 
and silent. His previous character rendered this 
change more apparent, and his comrades crowded 
round him to inquire the reason, being at first in- 
clined to gibe him with what they called his *‘ meth- 
odist face ;’’ but, on observing his dejected look, 
the wild and unearthly expression of his eye, and 
the determined obstinacy with which he resisted all 
solicitations to join their party, as usual, they 
stared at each other with astonishment, and ceased 
to annoy him. It was, moreover, his turn to go on 
duty to the outposts, and he soon left them. On 
his way to his post he met a young officer, who 
had shown him much kindness, and whose life he 
had been instrumental in saving. ‘**‘ Ha! Mackay !’’ 
said the officer, ‘‘is it you’ Bless me, how ill 
you look !—what is the matter with you—are you 
unwell? Stay—I will go to the pt mat and re- 
quest him to allow some one else to take your 
duty.’’—* I thank you kindly, Mr. M.,’’ said Mac- 
kay, respectfully saluting the officer; ‘“‘I am not 
unwell, avd had rather go myself. But I have a 
favor to ask of you; you have been always kind— 
very kind—to me, and I am sure you will not re- 
fuse it.”’—* What is it! What is it? Speak it 


Yet this singular man was_ 


| 





out at once, man,”’ said Mr. M. “ It is borne m 
upon my mind that I shall fall to-morrow,’’ rejoined 
Mackay ; ‘“‘here are ten dollars; will you take 
charge of them, and send them to my mother! 
You know where she resides; and—and—if it 
were not too much trouble,’ he added, his voice 
faltering, ‘*‘ you might tell her, her son never 
ceased, till his last hour, to implore the blessing 
of Heaven on her aged head, or to reproach him- 
self with having d‘sobeyed, and left her solitary 
and destitute.’”’ The tears now flowed down his 
weather-beaten cheeks. Mr. M. was deeply af- 
fected, and, taking the money in silence, broke away 
from Mackay, in order to conceal his emotion. Mr. 
M. retired to his quarters, oppressed with the mel- 
ancholy feelings which this strange scene had oc- 
casioned, but anxious, at the same time, to per- 
suade himself that it was a mere hallucination of 
fancy, and that the poor fellow’s mind was touched. 
On the succeeding day, however, when the remains 
of the regiment were mustered, after the battle, 
which had cost so many valuables lives, Mackay 
was missing; but the tears of his surviving com- 
rades sufficiently indicated that his presentiment 
had been fulfilled. He had fallen late in the ac- 
tion, beside one of the redoubts, pierced with more 
that twenty bullets. 

The last instance of this kind I shall mention is 
one which will probably make a greater impression 
than any of the preceding, as it 1s derived from an 
authority which, on such a subject, must, I should 
suppose, prove decisive. Napoleon, on the 7th 
of May, 1796, had surprised the passage of the Po 
at Placenza, while Beaulieu was expecting him at 
Valeggio ; and General Laharpe, commanding the 
grenadiers of the advanced guard, fixed his head- 
quarters at Emmetri, between Fiombio and the Po. 
During the night, Liptay’s Austrian division arrived 
at Fiombio, which is only one league from the 
river, and having embattled the houses and steeples, 
filled them with troops. As the position was strong, 
and Liptay might receive reinforcements, it became 
of the utmost importance to dislodge him ; which 
was effected after an obstinate contest. Laharpe 
then executed a retrograde movement, to cover the 
roads leading to Pavia and Lodi. In the course 
of the night, a regiment of the enemy’s cavalry 
appeared at his outposts, and created considerable 
alarm, but, after a few discharges, retired. Nev- 
ertheless, Laharpe, followed by a piquet and sev- 
eral officers, went forward to reconnoitre, and par- 
ticularly to interrogate, in person, the inhabitants 
of the farm-houses on the road. Unfortunately, 
however, he returned towards the camp by a differ- 
ent road from that by which he had been observed 
to set out; and the troops being on the watch, and 
mistaking the reconnoitring party for a detach- 
ment of the enemy, opened a brisk fire of musketry, 
and Laharpe fell dead, pierced with the bullets of 
his own soldiers, by whom he was greatly beloved. 
** It was remarked, that, during the action of Fiom- 
ho, throughout the evening Dow | his death, he 
had seemed very absent and dejected; giving no 
orders, appearing, as it were, deprived of his usual 
Saculties, and entirely overwhelmed by a FATAL PRE- 
SENTIMENT.’’ General Laharpe was one of the 
bravest men in the army of Tealy ; **a grenadier 
both in stature and courage ; and, though a for- 
eigner by birth, (a Swiss,) had raised himself to 
the rank of a general officer, by his skill and gal- 
lantry.”** (Napoleon's Memoirs, III. 172.) 

* Not remotely connected with this subject is the fol- 
lowing anecdote, upon the authenticity of which the reader 
may rely: On the night before Massena’s attack on Lord 
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Similar details might be multiplied to almost any 
extent ; but the above are sufficient to serve the 
purpose I have at present in view; and the ques- 
tion that now presents itself for consideration is, 
Supposing these facts to be perfectly authentic, 
which on the strongest moral evidence I believe 
them to be, is it possible, consistently with any 
known principle or attribute of the human mind, 
to offer any explanation of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon? It is obvious, from the preceding anec- 
dotes, that this ‘ fatal presentiment,’’ as Napoleon 
calls it, cannot be considered as an hallucination of 
mind, engendered by cowardice or fear, as, in all 
the instances that have been communicated to me, 
or | have come to the knowledge of, it has hap- 
pened to men of approved courage, and of great 
firmness and intrepidity of character. One of the 
most striking concomitants of this prophetic antici- 
pation of death is the overweening conviction that 
it will be inevitably realized ; a conviction so strong 
as not to be shaken by either argument or ridicule ; 
the man, therefore, who marches to battle, assured, 
in his own mind, that he will never return, by that 
very act, and in the peculiar circumstances, gives 
the most decisive proof of constancy and resolution, 
of his mastery over the passion of fear, and of his 
superiority to the weakness with which some minds 
are overwhelmed by the certainty of death. In the 
conflict of antagonist passions, the more powerful 
of course prevails, and determines human conduct ; 
in other words, man always acts from the stronger 
motive. 

Nor is it consistent with the principles of reason, 
or even the doctrine of chances, to hold, that the 
realization of these fatal forebodings is to be as- 
cribed to accident alone. ‘The result of all the in- 
formation I have been able to collect on the subject 
is, that in no case has the presentiment been falsi- 
fied by the event; and, to say the least, it is very 
improbable, that, in so many instances, the predic- 
tion should be followed by the accomplishment, 
were there nothing more in the matter than a mor- 


Wellington’s position, on the Sierra de Busaco, the troops, 
not expecting that the enemy was near, had laid down on 
the summit of the ridge to take a little rest ; and num- 
bers, both of the men and officers, overcome with fatigue, 
naturally fell asleep. Among the latter was the gallant 
officer who then commanded the Connaught Rangers. 
He had not slept, however, any length of time, when he 
started up, apparently in great alarm, and calling one of 
the officers of the same regiment, who had laid down 
} mee close by him, said, “ I aape ree had a most extraor- 

inary dream ; such as I once had before, the night before 
a battle. Depend on it we shall be attacked very soon.” 
The young man immediately went forward, and after 
looking between him and the scolomm, and listening for a 
while to every sound and murmur wafted on the night- 
breeze, returned, and re that all was still. The 
colonel was satisfied, and they again laid down ; but, in 
less than half an hour, he started up a second time, ex- 
claiming, in strong langua , that ere an hour a 
they would be attacked ! On ing the colonel and his 
young friend throwing aside their cloaks, and moving off, 
several of the officers around them took the alarm ; and 
it was time—for, on examination, it was found that the 
enemy’s columns of attack were ascending the heights, 
with the utmost secrecy and expedition. It is known that 
they had reached the summit, and that some of their 
battalions had deployed into line before the British were 
ready to attack them. They were then charged, broken, 
and driven down the hill with great loss. It is remark- 
able that the same Pen officer, now a general, had a 
similar dream in Egypt, on the morning of the 2ist 
March, before the British position was attacked by the 
French under cover of the darkness.—The reader will 
find a case nearly parallel in the 7th chapter of the Book 
of Judges. 








bid imagination on the one hand, and a remarkable 
coincidence, like that of repeatedly throwing the 
same dice, onthe other. Soldiers, and particularly 
veteran soldiers, familiar with danger and death, 
are not liable to be troubled with hypochondriac 
affections, or phantoms of visionary terror, the 
progeny of ennui or jaded epicurism; the evils 
they suffer and feel are physical, not mental ; their 
life has too much of stern reality to be embittered 
by the phantasmagoria of the brain; food and rest 
after fatigue, and after battle, victory and glory, 
are, in general, the prime objects with which they 
concern themselves. It is therefore highly improb- 
able that such gloomy forebodings as those of which 
I have been writing, should, in the first instanee, 
be occasioned by any distempered affection of the 
mind ; and it is no less improbable that the con- 
stant fulfilment of the prediction should be a mere 
accidental coincidence. I have heard at least a 
hundred anecdotes of the kind of which I have now 
given some specimens ; and the result was invari- 
ably the same in all. Now, I say, that it would 
be absolutely miraculous were the dice (supposing 
them not loaded) to turn up a hundred times, in 
succession, the same numbers. It ought likewise 
to be remarked, that this is one of those predictions 
which cannot be said to produce its own accom- 
plishment; soldiers, exposed to an enemy’s fire, 
can scarcely increase or diminish, by any act of 
their own, the hazards to which all are equally 
exposed. 

Jpon what principle, then, are we to account for 
the appalling certainty of approaching death thus 
irresistibly ** borne in’? upon the mind? By what 
secret intimation is it thus, in some instances, as- 
sured of the near approach of an event, which, to 
the vast majority of men, ‘‘ clouds and shadows 
rest upon’’ till the fatal moment when it is revealed ? 
Whence the overwhelming conviction with which 
the presentiment is accompanied! I confess I 
cannot tell; but I believe the fact, because the 
moral evidence in favor of it is, to me, irresistible. 
The physiology of the mind is a subject of which 
we are, and will forever continue, in total ignorance. 
It may have /atent powers, which only a particular 
combination of causes can call into action; and 
that combination may be of rare occurrence, and 
beyond the reach of our inquiries, when it does 
happen. Many of the lower animals are gifted 
with a presentiment of danger, the manner of ac- 
quiring which is probably as mysterious as that 
which we are considering ; and this seems to be 
given them by Nature for their preservation. Man 
is, in general, placed in a less enviable situation, 
because he has reason, instead of instinct, as his 
guide. Yet it has been believed, in all ages, that 
men have been, occasionally, forewarned of their 
approaching dissolution, and that ‘‘ sounds, by no 
mortal made,’ are intelligible to ‘*death’s pro- 
phetic ear.’’ This belief, probably, 1 may add, 
certainly, originated from the observation of facts 
similar to those I have mentioned ; but how, at the 
‘* sunset of life,’’ ‘* coming events cast their shad- 
ows before,’’ is a mystery which we shall never be 
able to penetrate. It is equally impossible, I sus- 
pects even to conjecture, with any degree of plausi- 

ility, whether these premonitions result from any 
internal consciousness, or external ges yee 
some latent power of the mind suddenly called into 
action, or from the immediate influence of that 
mighty Being of whom it is only an emanation. 
Be this as it may, it is the business of philosophy 
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to accumulate facts, not theories, and where these | will not believe that a single shepherd and his dog 


are few, and the connecting principle doubtful, to 
avoid all hasty generalizations.* 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Tuere being no adage more generally estab- 
lished, or better founded, than that the principal 
conversation of shepherds meeting on the hills is 
either about Dogs or Lasses, 1 shall make each of 
these important topics a head, or rather a snag, in 
my Pastoral Calendar, whereon to hang a few 
amusing anecdotes ; the one of these forming the 
chief support, and the other the chief temporal 
delight, of the shepherd's solitary and harmless 
life. 

Though it may appear a singular perversion of 
the order of nature, to put the dogs before the 
lasses, I shal] nevertheless begin with the former. 
I think I see how North will chuckle at this, and 
think to himself how this is all of the shepherd 
being fallen into the back ground of life, (by which 
epithet he is pleased to distinguish the married 
state,) for that he had seen the day he would hard- 
ly have given angels the preference to lasses, not 
to speak of a parcel of tatted towsy tykes! 

I beg your pardon, sir, but utility should always 
take precedency of pleasure. A shepherd may be 
a very able, trusty, and good shepherd, without a 
sweetheart—better, perhaps, than with one. But 
what is he without his dog? A mere post, sir—a 
nonentity as a shepherd—no better than one of the 
gray stones upon the side of his hill. A literary 
pedlar, such as yourself, Sir Christy, and all the 
thousands beside who deal in your small wares, 


* Having confined myself to military anecdotes, illus- 
trative of the presentiment of approaching and inevitable 
death, I shall advert, in this note, to the well-known case 
of Henri IV. That truly great prince, on the night im- 
mediately preceding the day on which he fell by the knife 
of Ravaillac, ‘‘could take no rest, and was in continual 
uneasiness,” and, ‘fin the morning, he told those about 
him he had not slept, and was very much disordered. 
Thereupon M. de Vendome entreated his majesty fo take 
care of himself that day, and not to go out; FoR THAT 
DAY WAS FATAL TO HIM.” (Pere de l’Etoile.) The 
king, however, treated this advice with derision ; and as 
am, Brosse had predicted that he would fall on that 
day, he seemed resolved, like Cesar, to brave the ides 
of March, and, if possible, to give the prophet the lie. 
This disturbance and disorder continued unabated till the 
very moment that he formed the resolution to go abroad 
in the afternoon. Mathieu, in recounting his discourse 
both before and after dinner, adds, that “he could not 
stay one moment in any place, nor conceal his irresolu- 
tion and disorder ;” a that, striking his forehead with 
his hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My God! there is something 
here which strangely troubles me ; I know not what is the 
matter!” The assassin, who was on the watch for his 
opportunity, hearing that the king had ordered his car- 
riage, muttered to himself, “ J have thee—thou art lost!” 
and the dreadful prediction was fulfilled. We are in- 
formed by Sully, that Henri lived in perpetual apprehen- 
sion of assassination ; and it is therefore quite probable 
that the prediction of La Brosse, coupled with the constant 
dread that he would, in this way, be immolated, to satiate 
the implacable rage of his enemies, may have occasioned 
that undefinable irresolution and disorder for which he 
himself was unable to account. It may, therefore, be 
doulted whether the state of Henri’s mind, immediately 
Eanes his death, can be considered as that of a person 

aboring under a presentiment of his approaching fate. 
He derided, or affected to deride, La Brosse’s prediction ; 
he appears to have been oppressed by no overmastering 
conviction that his hours were numbered: he only felt an 
unusual restlessness, and a disorder of the brain, which 
might have been produced involuntarily by the causes 
already mentioned. The circumstance, however, was 
altogether too remarkable to be passed over. 





will accomplish more in gathering a stock of sheep 
from a Highland farm, than twenty shepherds could 
do without dogs. So that you see, and it is a fact, 
that, without this docile little animal, the pastoral 
life would be a mere blank. Without the shep- 
herd’s dog, the whole of the open mountainous land 
in Scotland would not be worth a sixpence. It 
would require more hands to manage a stock of 
sheep, gather them from the hills, foree them into 
houses and folds, and drive them to markets, than 
the profits of the whole stock were capable of main- 
taining. Well may the shepherd feel an interest 
in his dog; he is, indeed, the fellow that earns the 
family’s bread, of which he is himself content with 
the smallest morsel; always grateful, and always 
ready to exert his utmost abilities in his master’s 
interest. Neither hunger, fatigue, nor the worst 
of treatment, will drive him from his side ; he will 
follow him through fire and water, as the saying 
is, and through every hardship, without murmur 
or repining, till he literally fall down dead at his 
foot. If one of them is obliged to change masters, 
it is sometimes long before he will acknowledge 
the new one, or condescend to work for him with 
the same avidity as he did for his former lord ; but 





if he once acknowledge him, he continues attached 
ito him till death ; and though naturally proud and 
high-spirited, in as far as relates to his master, 
| these qualities (or rather failings) are kept so much 
in subordination, that he has not a will of his own. 
Of such a grateful, useful, and disinterested animal, 
I could write volumes ; and now that I have got on 
my hobby, I greatly suspect that all my friends at 
Ambrose’s will hardly get me off again. 

I once sent you an account of a notable dog of 
my own, named Sirrah, which amused a number 
of your readers a great deal, and put their faith in 
my veracity somewhat to the test; but in this dis- 
trict, where the singular qualities of the animal 
were known, so far from any of the anecdotes being 
disputed, every shepherd values himself to this day 
on the possession of facts far outstripping any of 
those recorded by you formerly. With a few of 
these I shall conclude this paper. 

But, in the first place, | must give you some ac- 
count of my own renowned Hector,* which I prom- 
ised long ago. He was the son and immediate 
successor of the faithful old Sirrah; and though 
not nearly so valuable a dog as his father, he was 
a far more interesting one. He had three times 
more humor and whim about him; and though ex- 
ceedingly docile, his bravest acts were mostly 
tinctured with a grain of stupidity, which showed 
his reasoning faculty to be laughably obtuse. 

I shall mention a striking instance of it. 1 was 
once at the farm of Shorthope, on Ettrick head, 
receiving some lambs that I had ,bought, and was 
going to take to market, with some more, the next 
day. Owing to some accidental delay, I did not 
get final delivery of the lambs till it was growing 
late ; and being obliged to be at my own house that 
night, | was not a little dismayed lest I should 
seatter and lose my lambs, if darkness overtook me. 
Darkness did overtake me by the time I got half 
way, and no ordinary darkness for an August even- 
ing. ‘The lambs having been weaned that day, 
and of the wild black-faced breed, became exceed- 
ingly unruly, and for a good while | lost hopes of 
mastering them. Hector managed the point, and 
we got them safe home; but both he and his mas- 
ter were alike sore forefoughten. It had become 


* See the Mountain Bard. 
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so dark, that we were obliged to fold them with 
candles ; and after closing them safely up, I went 
home with my father and the rest tosupper. When 
Hector’s supper was set down, behold, he was want- 
ing! and as I knew we had him at the fold, which 
was within call of the house, I went out, and called 
and whistled on him for a good while, but he did 
not make his appearance. I was distressed about 
this; for, having to take away the lambs next 
morning, I knew [ could not drive them a mile 
without my dog, if it had been to save me the 
whole drove. 

The next morning, as soon as it was day, I arose 
and inquired if Hector had come home. No; he 
had not been seen. I knew not what to do; but 
my father proposed that he would take out the 
lambs and herd them, and let them get some meat 
to fit them for the road; and that I should ride 
with all speed to Shorthope, to see if my dog had 
gone back there. Accordingly, we went together 
to the fold to turn out the lambs, and there was 

r Hector sitting trembling in the very middle of 
the fold door, on the inside of the flake that closed 
it, with his eyes still steadfastly fixed on the lambs. 
He had been so hardly set with them after it grew 
dark, that he durst not for his life leave them, al- 
though hungry, fatigued, and cold; for the night 
had turned out a deluge of rain. He had never so 
much as lain down, for only the small spot that he 
sat on was dry, and there had he kept watch the 
whole night. Almost any other colley would have 
discerned that the lambs were safe enough in the 
fold, but honest Hector had not been able to see 
through this. He even refused to take my word 
for it, for he durst not quit his watch though he 
heard me calling both at night and morning. 

Another peculiarity of his was, that he had a 
mortal antipathy to the family mouser, which was 
ingrained in his nature from his very puppyhood ; 
yet so perfectly absurd was he, that no imperti- 
nence on her side, and no baiting on, could ever 
induce him to lay his mouth on her, or injure her 
in the slightest degree. ‘There was not a day, and 
scarcely an hour, passed over, that the family did 
not get some amusement with these two animals. 
Whenever he was within doors, his whole oceupa- 
tion was watching and pointing the cat from morn- 
ing to night. When she flitted from one place to 
another, so did he in a moment; and then squatting 
down, he kept his point sedulously, till he was 
either called off or fell asleep. 

He was an exceedingly poor taker of meat, was 
always to press to it, and always lean; and often 
he would not taste it till we were obliged to bring 
in the eat. The malicious looks that he cast at her 
from under his eyebrows, on such occasions, were 
exceedingly ludicrous, considering his utter in- 
capability of wronging her. Whenever he saw her, 
he drew near his bicker, and looked angry, but still 
he would not taste till she was brought to it; and 
then he cocked his tail, set up his birses, and began 
a lapping furiously, in utter desperation. His good 
nature was so immovable, that he would never 
refuse her a share of what he got; he even lapped 
close to the one side of the dish, and left her room 
—but mercy as he did ply! 

It will appear strange to you to hear a dog’s 
reasoning faculty mentioned, as I have done; but, 
I declare, | have hardly ever seen a shepherd’s dog 
do anything without perceiving his reasons for it. 
I have often amused myself in caleulating what his 
motives were for such and such things, and I gener- 
ally found them very cogent ones, But Hector had 
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a droll stupidity about him, and took up forms and 
rules of his own, for which I could never perceive 
any motive that was not ever further out of the way 
than the action itself. He had one uniform practice, 
and a very bad one it was, during the time of family 
worship, and just three or four seconds before the 
conclusion of the prayer, he started to his feet, and 
ran barking round the apartment like a crazed beast. 
My father was so much amused with this, that he 
would never suffer me to correct him for it, and | 
scarcely ever saw the old man rise from the prayer 
without his endeavoring to suppress a smile at the 
extravagance of Hector. None of us ever could 
find out how he knew that the prayer was near done, 
for my father was not rte in his prayers; but 
certes he did know—of that we had nightly evi- 
dence. There never was anything for which | 
was so puzzled to discover a motive as this; but, 
from accident, I did discever it, and, however 
ludicrous it may appear, I am certain I was cor- 
rect. It was much in character with many of 
Hector’s feats, and rather, I think, the most oufré 
of any principle he ever acted on. As I said. his 
great daily occupation was pointing the cat. Now, 
when he saw us kneel all down in a circle, with our 
faces couched on our paws, in the same posture 
with himself, it struck his absurd head that we 
were all engaged in pointing the cat. He lay on 
tenters all the time, but the acuteness of his ear 
enabling him, through time, to ascertain the very 
moment when we would all spring to our feet, he 
thought to himself, ‘I shall be first after her for 
you all.”” 

He inherited his dad’s unfortunate ear for music, 
not perhaps in so extravagant a degree. but he ever 
took care to exhibit it on the most untimely and ill- 
judged occasions. Owing to some misunderstand- 
ing between the minister of the parish and the ses- 
sion clerk, the precenting in church devolved on 
my father, who was the senior elder. Now. my 
father could have sung several of the old church 
tunes middling well, in his own family circle ; but 
it so happened, that, when mounted in the desk, he 
never could command the starting notes of any but 
one, (St. Paul’s,) which were always in undue 
readiness at the root of his tongue, to the exclusion 
of every other semibreve in the whole range of 
sacred melody. ‘The minister, giving out psalms 
four times in the course of every day’s service, 
consequently, the congregation were treated with 
St. Paul’s in the morning, at great length, twice 
in the course of the service, and then once again at 
the close. Nothing but St. Paul’s. And, it being 
of itself a monotonous tune, nothing could exceed 
the monotony that prevailed in the primitive church 
of Ettrick. Out of pure sympathy for my father 
alone, I was compelled to take the precentorship in 
hand ; and, having plenty of tunes, for a good while 
I came on as well as could be expected, as men say of 
their wives. But, unfortunately for me, Hector 
found out that I attended church every Sunday, 
and though I had him always closed up carefully 
at home, he rarely failed in making his appearance 
in church at some time of the day. Whenever | 
saw him a tremor came over my spirits, for I well 
knew what the issue would be. ‘The moment that 
he heard my voice strike up the psalm, ‘* with might 
and majesty,’’ then did he fall in with such over- 
powering vehemence, that he and I seldom got any 
to join in the music but our two selves. The shep- 
herds hid their heads, and laid them down in the 
backs of their seats rowed in their plaids, and the 
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their faces grew red. I despised to stick the tune, 
and therefore was obliged to carry on in spite of the 
obstreperous accompaniment ; but I was, time after 
time, so completely put out of all countenance with 
the brute, that I was obliged to give up my office in 
disgust, and leave the parish once more to their old 
friend, St. Paul. 

Hector was quite incapable of performing the 
same feats among sheep that his father did; but, 
as far as his judgment served him, he was a docile 
and obliging creature. He had one singular qual- 
ity, of keeping true to the charge to which he was 
set. If we had been shearing, or sorting sheep in 
any way, when a division was turned out, and 
Hector got the word to attend them, he would 
have done it pleasantly, for a whole day, without 
the least symptom of weariness. No noise or 
hurry about the fold, which brings every other dog 
trom his business, had the least effect on Hector, 
save that it made him a little troublesome on his 
own charge, and set him running round and round 
them, turning them in at corners, out of a sort 
of impatience to be employed as well as his baying 
neighbors at the fold. Whenever old Sirrah found 
himself hard set, in commanding wild sheep on 
steep ground, where they are worst to manage, he 
never failed, without any hint to the purpose, to 
throw himself wide in below them, and lay their 
faces to the hill, by which means he got the com- 
mand of them in a minute. 


patience. I had a great attachment to this animal, 
who, with a good deal of absurdity, joined all the 
amiable qualities of his species. He was rather of 
a small size, very rough and shagged, and not far 
from the color of a fox. 

His son, Lion, was the very picture of his dad, 
had a good deal more sagacity, but also more self- 
ishness. A history of the one, however, would 
only be an epitome of that of the other. Mr. Wil- 
liam Nicholson took a fine likeness of this latter 
one, which that gentleman still possesses. He 
could not get him to sit for his picture in such a 
position as he wanted, till he exhibited a singu- 
larly fine picture of his, of a small dog, on the 
opposite side of the room. Lion took it for a real 
animal, and, disliking its fierce and important look 
exceedingly, he immediately set up his ears and 
his shaggy birses, and fixing a stern eye on the 
picture, in manifest wrath, he would then sit for 
a whole day, and point his eye at it, without 
budging or altering his position. 

It is a curious fact, in the history of these ani- 
mals, that the most useless of the breed have of- 
ten the greatest degree of sagacity in trifling and 
| useless matters. An exceedingly good sheep-dog 
| attends to nothing else, but that particular branch 
‘of business to which he is bred. His whole ca- 
pacity is exerted and exhausted on it, and he is of 
little avail in miscellaneous matters ; whereas. a 





I never could make | very indifferent cur, bred about the house, and 


Hector comprehend this advantage, with all my | accustomed to assist with everything, will often 
art, although his father found it out entirely of | put the more noble breed to disgrace, in these 


himself. ‘The former would turn or wear sheep no | paltry services. 


other way, but on the hill above them, and, though 
very good at it, he gave both them and himself 
double the trouble and fatigue. 


If one calls out, for instance, that 


| the cows are in the corn, or the hens in the garden, 


the house-colley needs no other hint, but runs and 
turns them out. The shepherd’s dog knows not 


It cannot be supposed that he could understand | what is astir ; and, if he is called out in a hurry 
all that was passing in the little family circle, but for such work, all that he will do is to break to the 


he certainly comprehended a good part of it. In 


| hill, and rear himself up on end, to see if no sheep 
particular, it was very easy to discover that he | 


are running away. A bred sheep-dog, if coming 


rarely missed aught that was said about himself, | ravening from the hills, and getting into a milk- 


the sheep, the cat, or of a hunt. When aught of | 


that nature came to be discussed, Hector’s atten- 
tion and impatience soon became manifest. There 


was one winter evening, I said to my mother that! principles of honor. 


house, would most likely think of nothing else than 
filling his belly with the cream. Not so his unin- 
itiated brother. He is bred at home to far higher 
I have known such lie night 


| was going to Bowerhope for a fortnight, for that | and day, among from ten to twenty pails full of 
[ had more conveniency for writing with Alexander | milk, and never once break the cream of one of them 
Laidlaw, than at home ; and | added, ** But I will | with the tip of his tongue, nor would he suffer cat, 
not take Hector with me, for he is constantly quar- | rat, or any other creature, to touch it. This latter 
relling with the rest of the dogs, singing music, or | sort, too, are far more acute at taking up what is 
breeding some uproar.’’—‘* Na, na,’’ quoth she, | said in a family. There was a farmer of this 
‘leave Hector with me; I like aye best to have | country, a Mr. Alexander Cuninghame, who had a 
him at hame, poor fallow.” | bitch that, fur the space of three or four years, in 





These were all the words that passed. The | 
next morning the waters were in a great flood, and | 


I did not go away till after breakfast; but when 
the time came for tying up Hector, he was want- 
ing.—* The d *s in that beast,’ said I, “I 
will wager that he heard what we were saying 
yesternight, and has gone off for Bowerhope as 
soon as the door was opened this morning.” 

‘* If that should really be the case, I °ll think the 
beast no canny,”’ said my mother. 

The Yarrow was so large as to be quite impas- 
sable, so that I had to go up by St. Mary’s Loch, 
and go across by the boat ; and, on drawing near to 
Bowerhope, I soon perceived that matters had gone 
precisely as I suspected. Large as the Yarrow 
was, and it appeared impassable by any living crea- 
ture, Hector had made his escape early in the 
morning, and swum the river, and was sitting, 





the latter part of her life, met him always at the 
foot of his farm, about a mile and a half from his 
house, on his way home. If he was half a day 
away, a week, or a fortnight, it was all the same ; 
she met him at that spot, and there never was an 
instance seen of her going to await his arrival 
there on a wrong day. If this was a fact, which I 
have heard averred by people who lived in the 
house at that time, she could only know of 
his coming home by hearing it mentioned in the 
family. ‘The same animal would have gone and 
brought the cows from the hill when it grew dark, 
without any bidding, yet she was a very indifferent 
sheep-dog. 

The anecdotes of these animals are all so much 
alike, that were I but to relate the thousandth part 
of those I have heard, they would often look very 





‘like a drookit hen,’’ on a knoll at the east end 
of the house, awaiung my arrival with great im- 


much like repetitions. I shall therefore only in 
this paper mention one or two of the most singular, 
which I know to be well! authenticated. 
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There was a shepherd lad near Langholm, whose 
name was Scott, who possessed a bitch, famed over 
all the West Border for her singular tractability. 
He could have sent her home with one sheep, two 
sheep, or any given number, from any of the neigh- 
boring farms ; and in the lambing season it was 
his uniform practice to send her home with the 
kebbed ewes just as he got them. I must let the 
town reader understand this. A kebbed ewe is 
one whose lamb dies. As soon as such is found, 
she is immediately brought home by the shepherd, 
and another lamb put to her; and this lad, on 
going his rounds on the hill, whenever he found a 
kebbed ewe, he immediately gave her in charge to 
his bitch to take home, which saved him from com- 
ing back that way again, and going over the same 
ground he had looked before. 
them carefully home, and put them into a fold 
which was close by the house, keeping watch over 
them till she was seen by some one of the family ; 
and then that moment she decamped, and hasted 
back to her master, who sometimes sent her three 
times home in one morning, with different charges. 
It was the custom of the farmer to watch her, and 
take the sheep in charge from her; but this re- 
quired a good deal of caution ; for as soon as she 
perceived that she was seen, whetner the sheep 
were put into the fold or not, she conceived her 
charge at an end, and no flattery could induce her 
to stay and assist in folding them. There was a 
display of accuracy and attention in this, that I 
cannot say I have ever seen equalled. 

The late Mr. Steel, flesher in Peebles, had a 
bitch that was fully equal to the one mentioned 
above, and that in the very same qualification too. 
Her feats in taking home sheep from the neighbor- 
ing farms into the flesh-market at Peebles by her- 
self, form innumerable anecdotes in that vicinity, 
all similar to one another. But there is one in- 
stance related of her that combines so much sagacity 
with natural affection, that I do not think the his- 
tory of the animal creation furnishes such another. 

Mr. Steel had such an implicit dependence on 
the attention of this animal to his orders, that 
whenever he put a lot of sheep before her, he took 
a pride of leaving it to herself, and either remained 
to take a glass with the farmer of whom he had 
made the purchase, or took another road, to look 
after bargains or other business. But one time he 
chanced to commit a drove to her charge at a place 
called Willenslee, without attending to her condi- 
tion, as he ought to have done. This farm is five 
miles from Peebles, over wild hills, and there is 
no regularly defined path to it. Whether Mr. 
Steel remained behind, or took another road, I 
know not; but on coming home late in the even- 
ing, he was astonished at hearing that his faithful 
animal had never made her appearance with the 
drove. He and his son, or servant, instantly pre- 
ag to set out by different paths in search of her ; 

ut on their going out to the street, there was she 
coming with the drove, no one missing ; and, mar- 
vellous to relate, she was carrying a young pup in 
her mouth! She had been taken in travail on 
these hills ; and how the poor beast had contrived 
to manage her drove in her state of suffering, is 
beyond human calculation ; for her road lay through 
sheep the whole way. Her master’s heart smote 
him when he saw what she had suffered and effected ; 
but she was nothing daunted ; and having deposited 
her young one in a place of safety, she again set 
out full speed to the hills, and brought another, 
and another, till she brought her whole litter, one 


She always took | 
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by one ; but the last one was dead. I give this as 
I have heard it related by the country people ; for 
though I knew Mr. Walter Steel well enough, I 
cannot say I ever heard it from his mouth. I never 
entertained any doubt, however, of the truth of the 
relation, and certainly it is worthy of being pre- 
served, for the credit of that most docile and affec- 
tionate of all animals—the shepherd’s dog. 

The stories related of the dogs of sheep-steal- 
ers are fairly beyond all credibility. I cannot 
attach credit to those without believing the ani- 
mals to have been devils incarnate, come to the 
earth for the destruction of both the souls and 
bodies of men. I cannot mention names, for the 
sake of families that still remain in the country ; 
but there have been sundry men executed, who 
belonged to this department of the realm, for that 
heinous crime, in my own time ; and others have 
absconded, just in time to save their necks. There 
was not one of those to whom I allude who did not 
acknowledge his dog to be the greatest aggressor. 
One young man in particular, who was, | believe, 
overtaken by justice for his first offence, stated, 
that after he had folded the sheep by moonlight, 
and selected his number from the flock of a former 
master, he took them out, and set away with them 
towards Edinburgh. But before he had got them 
quite off the farm, his conscience smote him, as he 
said, (but more likely a dread of that which soon 
followed,) and he quitted the sheep, letting them 
go again to the hill. He called his dog off them : 
and mounting his pony, he rode away. At that 
time he said his dog was capering and playing 
around him, as if glad of having got free of a 
troublesome business; and he regarded him no 
more, till, after having rode about three miles. he 
thought again and again that he heard something 
coming up behind him. Halting, at length, to 
ascertain what it was, in a few minutes, there 
comes his dog with the stolen drove, driving them 
at a furious rate to keep up with his master. The 
sheep were all smoking, and hanging out their 
tongues, and their driver was fully as warm as 
they. The voung man was now exceedingly 
troubled ; for the sheep having been brought so far 
from home, he dreaded there would be a pursuit, 
and he could not get them home again before day. 
Resolving, at all events, to keep his hands clear 
of them, he corrected his dog in great wrath. left 
the sheep once more, and taking his dog with him. 
rode off a second time. He had not ridden above 
a mile, till he perceived that his dog had again 
given him the slip ; and, suspecting for what pur 
pose, he was terribly alarmed as well as chagrined ; 
for the daylight approached, and he durst not make 
a noise calling on his dog, for fear of alarming the 
neighborhood, in a place where both he and his 
dog were known. He resolved therefore to aban- 
don the animal to himself, and take a road across 
the country which he was sure his dog did not 
know, and could not follow. He took that road : 
but, being on horseback, he could not get across the 
enclosed fields. He at length came to a gate, 
which he closed behind him, and went about half a 
mile further, by a zigzag course, to a farm house 
where both his sister and sweetheart lived ; and at 
that place he remained until after breakfast time. 
The le of this house were all examined on the 
trial, and no qne had either seen sheep, or heard 
them mentioned, save one man, who came up to 
the aggressor as he was standing at the stable-door, 
and told him that his dog had the sheep safe enough 
down at the Crooked Yett, and he needed not hurry 
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himself. He answered, that the sheep were not | tion, and antithesis, I bent up each corporal agent 
aad his—they were young Mr. Thomson’s, who had | to the terrible feat, and ‘* would have the honor of 
for left them to his charge ; and he was in search of a} waiting upon her ladyship’’—in due form. 
» I man to drive them, which made him come off his| 1 went: turned my uncle’s one-horse chaise into 
ver road. the long old avenue about an hour after the time 
the ; After this discovery, it was impossible for the | specified, and perceived by the lights flashing from 
nl } poor fellow to get quit of them; so he went down | all the windows, and the crash of chairs and ear- 
Re- and took possession of the stolen drove once more ; | riages returning from the door, that the room was 
carried them on, and disposed of them; and, | most punctually full, and the performers most pas- 
eal- finally, the transaction cost him his life. The dog,|torally impatient. The first face I encountered 
airy for the last four or five miles that he had brought | on my entrance was that of my old friend Villars ; 
—. the sheep, could have no other guide to the road| 1 was delighted to meet him, and expressed my 
the his master had gone but the smell of his pony’s | astonishment at finding him in a situation for which 
and feet. 1 appeal to every unprejudiced person if this | his inclination, one would have supposed, was so 
the was not as like one of the deil’s tricks as an honest | little adapted. : 
at colley’s. ‘* By Mercury !”’ he exclaimed, ‘* I am metamor- 
who It is also well known that there was a notorious | phosed, fairly metamorphosed, my good Vyvyan ; 
that sheep-stealer in the county of Mid-Lothian, who, | I have been detained here three months by a fal 
have had it not been for the skins and sheep’s heads,| from Sir Peter, and have amused myself most 
here would never have been condemned, as he could, | indefatigably by humming tunes and reading news- 
d not with the greatest ease, have proved an alidt every | papers, winding silk, and guessing conundrums. 
= time on which there were suspicions cherished | | have made myself the admiration, the adoration, 
tele against him. He always went by one road, call-| the very worship of all the coteries in the place ; 
ated, ing on his acquaintances, and taking care to appear! am reckoned very clever at cross purposes, and | 
ight, to everybody by whom he was known, while his| very apt at ‘ what’s my thought like!’ The 
— dog went by another with the stolen sheep ; and | *squires have discovered I can carve, and the ma- { 
them then, on the two felons meeting again, they had| trons hold me indispensable at loo. Come! J am 
them nothing more ado than turn the sheep into an asso-| of little service to-night, but my popularity may be 
as he ciate’s enclosure, in whose house the dog was well | of use to you: you don’t know a soul !—I thought 
_— fed and entertained, and would seon have taken all | so ;—read it in your face the moment you came in 
them the fat sheep on the Lothian edges to that house. |—never saw such a——there, Vyvyan, look there ! 7 
hem : This was likewise a female, a jet-black one, with) I will introduce you.’’ And so saying, my com- ul 
t that a deep coat of soft hair, but smooth-headed, and | panion half limped, half danced with me up to " 
laying very strong and handsome in her make. Onthe| Miss Amelia Mesnil, and presented me in due i 
) of a disappearance of her master, she lay about the| form. 
_ 5° hills and the places where he had frequented ; but} When I look back to any particular scene of my 
les. he she never attempted to steal a drove by herself, nor | existence, 1 can never keep the stage clear of 
ething yet anything for her own hand. She was kept a/ second-rate characters. I never think of Mr. 
th, to while by a relation of her master’s; but, never| Kean’s Othello without an intrusive reflection 
_ there acting heartily in his service, soon came to an| upon the subject of Mr. Cooper’s Cassio; I never 
y them untimely end privately. Of this there is little} call to mind a gorgeous scattering forth of roses 
_ The doubt, although some spread the report that one| from Mr. Canning, without a painful idea of some 
t their evening, afier uttering two or three loud howls,| cotemporary effusion of poppies from Mr. Hume. 
arm as she had vanished!—From such dogs as these,| And thus, beautiful Margaret, it is in vain that I 
edingly good Lord deliver us ! endeavor to separate your fascination from the 
t so far gruup which was collected around you. Perhaps 
pursuit, From Knight’s Quarterly Magazi that dominion, which at this moment I feel almost 
re day. rom SSNS e Neuarroniy Muagazine. | revived, recurs more vividly to my imagination 
is clear MY FIRST FOLLY. when the forms and figures of all by whom it was 
ath. left [AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN. ] contested are associated in its renewal. y, 
ith him, : ; . First comes Amelia the magnificent, the ac- 
n above i Is all the pride and condescension of an inmate knowledged belle of the county, very stiff and very % 
d again : of Grosvenor Square, I looked upon Lady Motley’s dumb in her unheeded and uncontested supremacy : & 
hat pur : “* At Home. Yes,” I said, flinging eat 4 the) and next, the most black-browed of fox-hunters, 
grined ;  f- card with a tragedy yp sane of the fingere— yes +/ Augusta, enumerating the names of her father's 
ot make I will be there. or one evening I will encounter stud, and dancing as if she imitated them; and 
ning the the tedium and the taste of a village ball. For then the most accomplished Jane, vowing that for 
and his one evening T will doom myself to figures that the last month -she had endured immense ennui, y 
to aban- are out of date, and fiddles that are out of tune ; that she thinks Lady Olivia prodigiously fade, that a 
d across dowagers who make embroidery by wholesale, and | },,., cousin Sophy is quite brillante to-night, and ir 
did not demoiselles who make conquests by profession ;| i144 Mr. Peters plays the violin &@ merveille. ns 
at road ; for one evening I will endure the inquiries about “I am bored, my dear Villars—positively j 
cross the Almack’s and St. Paul’s, the tales of the wed-| ored! the light is bad and the musie abominable ! d 
a gate. dings that have been and the weddings that are to there is no spring in the boards and less in the 
ut half a be, the round of curtsies in the ball-room, and the | conversation ; it is a lovely moonlight night, and 
rm house a of beef at the supper-table ; for one evening there is nothing worth looking at in the room.”’ 
|; and at ao ens complain of the everlasting ——_ and | I shook hands with my friend, bowed to three or 
ast time bo double bee Boulinger, of the double duty and | ¢,.,, people, and was moving off. As I passed to 
ed on the i the double bass, of the great heiress, and the great the door, | met two ladies in conversation ; ‘* Don’t 
or heard § plum-pudding : you dance any more, Margaret?” said one. ‘O 
up to . Come on, come all, no,’’ replied the other, ‘‘I1 am bored, my dear 
ble-door, @ Come dance in Sir Roger's great hall.” Louisa—positively bored ; the light is bad and the 
e — And thus, by dint of civility, indolence, quota- | music abominable ; there is no spring in the boards 
ot 
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and less in the conversation ; it is a lovely moon- 
light night, and there is nothing worth looking at 
in the room.”’ 

I never was distanced in a jest. 1 put on the 
look of a ten years’ acquaintance, and commenced 
parley. ‘‘ Surely you are not going away yet; 
you have not danced with me, Margaret; it is im- 
possible you can be so cruel!’’ ‘The lady behaved 
with wonderful intrepidity. ‘She would allow 
me the honor—but I was very late ;—really, I had 
not deserved it ;’’—and so we stood up together. 

** Are you not very impertinent !”’ 

** Very; but you are very handsome. Nay ; 
you are not to be angry; it was a fair challenge, 
and fairly received.”’ 

** And you will not even ask ¥ pardon ?”” 

**No! it is out of my way! I never do those 
things ; it would embarrass me beyond measure. 
Pray, let us accomplish an introduction; not 
altogether an usual one ; but that matters little. 
Vyvyan Joyeuse—rather impertinent, and very 
fortunate—at your service.”’ 

‘* Margaret Orleans—very handsome, and rather 
foolish—at your service !”’ 

Margaret danced like an angel. I knew she 
would. I could not conceive by what blindness I 
had passed four hours without being struck. We 
talked of all things that are, and a few beside. 
She was something of a botanist, so we began 
with flowers ; a digression upon China roses car- 
ried us to China—the mandarins with little brains, 
and the ladies with little feet—the emperor—the 
Orphan of China—Voltaire—Zayre—criticism— 
Dr. Johnson—the great bear—the system of Co- 
pernicus—stars—ribbons—garters—the order of 
the Bath—sea bathing—Dawlish—Sidmouth— 
Lord Sidmouth—Cicero—Rome—Ital y—A I fieri— 
Metastasio—fountains—groves—gardens—and_ so, 
as the dancing concluded, we contrived to end as 
we began, with Margaret Orleans and botany. 

Margaret talked well on all subjects, and wittily 
on many. I had expected to find nothing but a 
romping girl, somewhat amusing, and very vain. 
But I was out of my latitude in the first five minutes, 
and out of my senses in the next. She left the 
room very early, and I drove home, more astonished 
than I had been for many years. 

Several weeks passed away, and I was about to 
leave England, to join my sisters on the Continent. 
I determined to look once more on that enslaving 
smile, whose recollection had haunted me more 
than once. I had ascertained that she resided with 
an old lady who took two pupils, and taught French 
and Italian, and music and manners, at an establish- 
ment called Vine House. ‘Two days before | left 
the country, [ had been till a late hour shooting at 
a mark with a duelling pistol—an entertainment, of 
which, perhaps from a lurking presentiment, I was 
very fond. i wes returning alone when I per- 
ceived, by the light of an enormous lamp, a board 
by the way-side bearing the welcome inscrip- 
tion, ** Vine House.’’—** Enough,’’ I exclaimed, 
**enough! one more scene before the curtain drops 
—Romeo and Juliet by lamplight!’’—I roamed 
about the dwelling-place of all I held dear, till I 
saw a figure at one of the windows in the back of 
the house, which it was quite impossible to doubt. 
I leaned against a tree in a sentimental position, 
and began to chant my own rhymes thus :— 


Pretty coquette, the ceaseless 
of thnae unstudied wit, play 
And thy dark eye’s remembered ray 





By buoyant fancy lit, 
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And thy young forehead’s clear e ‘ 

Where the locks slept, as through the dance, 
Dreamlike, I saw thee flit, 

Are far too warm, and far too fair, 

To mix with aught of earthly care, 

But the vision shall come when my day is done, 

A frail, and a fair, and a fleeting one! 


And if the many boldly gaze 

On that bright brow of thine, 
And if thine eye’s undying rays, 

On countless coxcombs shine, 
And if thy wit flings out its mirth, 
Which echoes more of air than earth, 

For other ears than mine, 

I heed not this, ye are fickle things, 
And I like your very wanderings ; 

I gaze, and if thousands share the bliss, 
Pretty capricious! I heed not this. 


In sooth, I am a wayward youth, 
As fickle as the sea, 
And very apt to speak the truth, 
Unpleasing though it be ; 
Iam no lover, yet, as long 
As I have heart for jest or song, 
An image, sweet, of thee, 
Locked in my heart's remotest treasures, 
Shall ever be one of its hoarded pleasures ; 
This from the scoffer thou hast won, 
And more than this he gives to none. 


‘** Are they your own verses?’’ said my idol at 
the window. 

‘*'They are yours, Margaret! I was only the 
versifier ; you were the muse herself.’’ 

** The muse herself is obliged to you. And now 
what is your errand! for it grows late, and you 
must be sensible—no, that you never will be—but 
you must be aware that this is very indecorous.”’ 

**] am come to see you, dear Margaret ;—which 
I cannot without candles ;—to see you, and to tell 
you, that it is impossible I can forget—”’ 

** Bless me! what a memory you have! But 
you must take another opportunity for your tale! 
for—”’ 

** Alas! I leave England immediately !”’ 

“A mai voyage to you! there, not a word 
more ; | must run down to coffee.’’ 

** Now may I never laugh more,’’ I said, “ if I 
am baffled thus ;’’ so I strolled back to the front of 
the house and proceeded to reconnoitre. A bay- 
window was half open, and in a small neat draw- 
ing-room I perceived a group assem>led :—an old 
lady, with a high muslin cap and red ribbons, was 
pouring out the coffee ;—her nephew, a tall awk- 
ward young gentleman, sitting on one chair and 
resting his legs on another, was occupied in the 
study of Sir Charles Grandison:—and my fair 
Margaret was leaning on a sofa, and laughing 
immoderately.—*‘ Indeed, Miss,’’ said the matron, 
** you should learn to govern your mirth; people 
will think you came out of Bedlam.”’ 

I lifted the window gently, and stept into the 
room. ‘* Bedlam, madam!’ quoth I, ‘I bring in- 
telligence from Bedlam ; I arrived last week.”’ 

The tall awkward young gentleman stared ; and 
the aunt half said, half shrieked—**‘ What in the 
name of wonder are you!” 

** Mad, madam! very particularly mad! mad as 
a hare in March, or a Cheapside blood on Sunday 
morning. Look at me! do I not foam? listen to 
me! do I not rave ’—Coffee, my dear madam, cof- 
fee ; there is no animal so thirsty as your madman 
in the dog-days.”’ 

“Eh! really!’ said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

** My good sir,’’ I began ;—but my original in- 
sanity began to fail me, and I drew forthwith upon 
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Ossian’s—‘‘ Fly! receive the wind and fly ; the 
blasts are in the hollow of my hand, the course of 
the storm is mine !”’ 

‘Eh! really!” said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

“*T look on the nations and they vanish; my 
nostrils pour the blast of death: I come abroad on 
the winds: ; the tempest is before my face ; but my 
dwelling is calm, above the clouds; the fields of 
my rest are pleasant.’ 

‘‘Do you mean to insult us?’ said the old 


O Ay ' do you mean to insult my aunt ’—really !”’ 
said the tall awkward young gentleman. 

‘*T shall call in my servants,’’ said the old Jady. 

‘Tam the humblest of them,”’ said I, bowing. 

‘* T shall teach you a different tune,”’ said the tall 
awkward young gentleman, “ really !”’ 

** Very well, my dear sir ; my instrument is the 
barrel organ; and I cocked my sweet little pocket 
companion in his face, ‘* Vanish, little Kastril ; for 
by Hannibal, Heliogabalus, and Holophernes, time 
is valuable ; madness is precipitate, and hair-trig- 

ers is the word : vanish !”’ 

“Eh! really!” said the tall awkward young 
gentleman, and performed an entrechat which car- 
ried him to the door ; the old lady had disappeared 
at the first note of the barrel organ. I locked the 
door, and found Margaret in a paroxysm of laughter. 
**T wish you had shot him,” she said, when she 
— **T wish you had shot him: he is a sad 
00 _"? 





“Do not talk of him; I am speaking to you, 
beautiful Margaret, possibly for the last time! 
Will you ever think of me? perhaps you will. 
But let me receive from you some token that I may 
dote upon in other years ; something that may be 
a hope to me in my happiness, and a consolation in 
calamity. Something nay! I never could 
talk romance ; but give me one lock of your hair, 
and I will leave England with resignation.” 

** You have earned it like a true knight,’’ said 
Margaret ; and she severed from her head a long 
glossy ringlet. ‘* Look,’’ she continued, * you 
must to horse ; the country has risen for your appre- 
hension.”” I turned towards the window. The 
country had indeed risen. Nothing was to be seen 
but gossoons in the van, and gossips in the rear, 
red faces and white jackets, gallants in smock 
frocks, and gay damsels in grogram. Bludgeons 
were waving, and torches were flashing, as far as 
the gaze couid reach. All the chivalry of the place 
was arming and chafing, and loading for a volley 
of pebbles and oaths together. 

I kneeled down and kissed her hand, It was the 
happiest moment of my life! ‘ Now,’ said I, 
** au revoir, my sweet Margaret,’’ and in a moment 
I was in the lane. 

This was my first folly. I looked at the lock of 
hair often, but I never saw Margaret again. She 
has become the wife of a young clergyman, and 
resides with him on a small living in Staffordshire. 
I believe she is very happy, and I have forgotten 
the color of her eyes. 








From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
I HAVE FOUND A VEIN OF GOLD. 
BY MRS. C. W. DENNISON. 


I nave found a vein of gold, 
By the valley green and old ; 
Where the summer smileth ever, 
And the floweret dieth never ; 
Where the sun is flinging glistening 
Mantles on the hill-tops, listening 
Late I stood, 

By the rustling, delicate fountain, 

eeping from the gray old mountain 

Tears of blood, 

As the red rays tinged their glowing 

Drops, adown the rough rocks flowing ; 
So, while listening 

There, I found a vein of gold. 

Not in earth’s deep bosom sleeping, 

Through her sluggish arteries creeping, 

In her heart its tapers burning, 

In her gloom its charms inurning ; 
Not with knife, and spade, and ladle, 
Not with miner’s pick and cradle, 
Did I find this treasure golden, 

By the valley green and olden. 


In a simple cottage maiden, 

With a soft fleeced lambkin laden, 
And bare feet 

Gleaming on the carpet glossy, 

With the fresh young grass—her flossy 

Yellow curls, by zephyrs lifted, 

Shone like sparkling amber, drifted 

From the Baltic, on its snow-white 

Banks, that glitter by the moonlight. 
In that sweet, 

Gentle, loving, happy creature, 

Angel-like in form and feature, 


Through her eyes my soul went glancing, 
While the fringed sprites were dancing, 
3 Brightly beaming ; 
Many a nook I searched, till ’minded 
They who dare the sun are blinded 
@ By his gleaming. 
O! a heart, so rich in holy 
Love and sweet devotion, lowly 
As a little child, that met 
@ My — eyes! could I forget 
ts gentle charms? 
No! I sought, and soon I brought her 
To my home beside the water, 


-@ And my arms 


Daily clasp that guileless creature, 
Angel-like in form and feature. 
e Still, when old, 
Dimmed by sorrow, or unkindness, 
Mute with grief, or touched with blindness, 
:) She shall be my vein of gold. 
Washington City, D. C. 





From the Missionary. 
FATA MORGANA. 

_A person in the streets of Reggio, with his back to the 
rising sun, and his face toward the Straits of Messina, 
sees columns, arches, castles, palaces, villages with trees, 
plains with flocks and herds, armies of horses and foot, 
passing in rapid succession. When the air is hazy, they 
are all vividly colored,— _Brewster’s Optics. 
From Reggio’s streets, when the traveller's eye 

Turns to Messina’s waves of glass, 
The towers and trees, that behind him lie, 

In loveliest colors, before him pass. 
So from the heights of a green old age, 

When we turn to the past, in its haze of tears, 
We see, in its clear, recording page, 

The vanishing visions of life’s young years. 





I have found a vein of gold. 
eccy. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXIV. 35 


Burlington College, Nov. 29, 1849. 
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JOHN MILLS, THE MORMON—-HIS FIGHT WITH 
COL. TURK. 


Wuen the Mormons settled in Missouri, in 1833, 
an enthusiastic young man named Mills was their 
most popular and admired preacher. Indeed, so 
great was his fame, that, whenever he held meet- 
ings, a crowd of the saints were sure to be present. 

A strong and violent mob of Lynchers was about 
this time organized to put down the Mormons, 
under the command of Col. Turk—one of the most 
desperately dangerous men that Missouri, or, in 
truth, any other country, every produced. Some 
of the Mormons were tarred and feathered, some 
were scourged with long, knotty hickories, till they 
fainted from the excess of torture and the loss of 
blood ; others were forcibly deprived of their prop- 
erty, and reduced in a day to the condition of 
beggars ; while others still shared a doom of more 
mercy, and were shot down on the prairies like so 
many wolves. At last Turk resolved to take some 
of the conceit out of the young preacher, Mills, and 
he gave notice to his men accordingly. 

It was adreadful cold night in mid winter, 1833 ; 
although the sky was cloudless and the full moon 
shone out in all her splendor, the earth lay, in all 
that pearly radiance, chill and dreary as a frozen 
tomb ; for a thick sheet of snow crusted its sur- 
face, and the north wind howled over it a dismal 
dirge. _ It was a night to drive even thieves and 
outlaws into barns and stables for shelter, and to 
keep honest people by the blaze of their own roar- 
ing hearths. 

And yet, strange to say, in a large log cabin, 
within three hundred yards of the Missouri river, 
then frozen from shore to shore, at least one hun- 
dred people were assembled to hold a religious 
meeting. ‘They were Mormons, you may be sure. 
No fanaties of an old faith would have turned out 
such a night; they must be fresh zealots, with 
some new idea but at its birth in their hearts, and 
flaming like a meteor in their imaginations, or they 
never could have ventured to face such an icy blast 
as that. The congregation included men and wo- 
men in about equal numbers, and many of the for- 
mer carried rifles, which they grasped with one 
hand even when kneeling down in prayer—such 
was the imminence of peril, eithes real or imagined, 
they deemed pending over them. 

he preacher, the enthusiast Mills, had advanced 
to a thrilling head of his eloquent discourse, and 
was painting in thrilling language the bitter perse- 
cution which has ever followed the footsteps of all 
great reformers, since the beginning of time. 
Never before had he been half so animated or half 
so affecting. His blue eye gleamed like a star— 
his voice pealed like a trumpet, shrill as the wind 
which whistled over the house-top ; and his beard- 
less lip seemed literally loaded with music. ‘Tears, 
groans, and wild shrieks, from the audience, proved 
the despotic power of his eloquence. 

Suddenly three rifles exploded in quick succes- 
sion before the door, and three sentinels, shaking 
with terror, rushed into the room, erying out, 
‘« The mob ! the mob!—Save yourselves from Colo- 
nel ‘Turk’s mob!” 

No person can depict the scene of dismay and 
confusion that ensued. The females screamed 
aloud, as if all hope had departed. Several of the 
men sprang out of the windows, as if pursued 
by a legion of devils, while most of those that re- 
mained appeared stupefied and totally powerless 
either to escape or make ready for resistance. In- 
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deed, there was little space allowed for prepara- 


tion. In a few moments a mob numbering hun- 
dreds had surrounded the building, and the muz- 
zles of fifty cocked guns and pistols were thrust 
through the doors and windows. Still none within 
lifted a finger in defence—fear seemed to have 
turned them into stone. Persecution had not yet 
hardened the ‘‘ Latter Day Saints’’ into veterans, 
and the since famous ‘‘ Mormon Legion’’ existed 
then only in the imagination of the Prophet. 
Presently the Lynchers, headed by the all-dreaded 


and gigantic Col. Turk, rushed in, and began to - 


beat the people with the iron ramrods of their guns, 
with very little distinction of mercy as to age or 
sex. The cries of the poor sufferers swelled to a 
wail wilder than the howling of the wind without. 
At length Col. Turk roared— 

**'Turn out the women and seize the men, and 
let us have the hickory switches and the tar and 
feathers.”’ 

And the drunken men shouted, and hastened to 
execute the brutal mandate. 

Up to this time young Mills had continued stand- 
ing with the Bible of their prophet in his hand, 
but unearthly pale and strangely excited, his teeth 
clenched and his bright eyes swimming ina halo 
of fire. Suddenly he made a bound for an adja- 
cent window, and notwithstanding more than 
twenty endeavored to seize him, he effected his 
escape from the house. 

** Chase him—shoot him—take him alive or 
dead !’’ cried Turk, in a transport of rage, setting 
the example by commencing the pursuit himself. 

The flight of Mills was directed in a straight line 
for the river, and his marvellous agility, added to 
the start he had first got, soon placed him some dis- 
tance ahead. ‘They fired both rifles and shot guns 
at him as he ran, but happily without effect. 
When he came to the river side, he stooped down, 
and hastily fastened on a pair of skates which he 
had carried in his pocket for the last few days, to 
be ready for any emergency ; and then taking the 
ice, skimmed over the frozen stream with the swift- 
ness of the wind. 

‘* Has nobody a pair of skates?’’ shouted Turk, 
striking his forehead with a gesture of wrath and 
vexation. 

‘*T have,”’ said one, ‘* but I shall certainly not 
try them on the ice such a night as this !”’ 

‘* Be quick—give them to me !”’ exclaimed Turk, 
in a tone of fiery impatience. 

The skates were produced; the eager colonel} 
tied them on; and swearing a dreadful oath that 
he would bring back the preacher’s scalp or leave 
his own, he began the perilous chase. Oh! there 
is no daring like that inspired by passion for re- 
venge ! 

In the mean while, Mills had approached the fur- 
ther shore, when he discovered the startling appa- 
rition of armed men on the bank. He knew at a 
glance what it meant. The mob, to prevent ary 
of the Mormons from escaping, had stationed a guard 
beyond the river. He instantly turned his course 
down the stream, when a who!e platoon let off their 
rifles, but the distance was too considerable. A 
hail of bullets rattled around him on the ice with- 
out injury. 

‘*] will foil the fiends yet,”’ he said to himself, 
and put forth all his speed. Mills flew away, 
when he became conscious that some one was 
pursuing him. He slacked his velocity, and grad- 
ually wheeled about to take a view of his enemy. 
But the latter was still too remote for an accurate 
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survey, and the Mormon uttered aloud a mad 
prayer—‘ God grant me that it be Colonel Turk, 
and I am willing to die!” 

On rushed the pursuer—on, still on, like an 
avalanche. The noise of the iron skates could 
be heard above the roar of the northern blast, 
and his dark form loomed in the glittering moon- 
beams, large in stature as a giant. As he drew 
nearer, the young preacher smiled venomously. 
He recognized the arch-persecutor, Col. Turk, 
and he Jaughed outright, a laugh that rung over 
the frozen river like the wild scoff of some de- 
mon, when he saw the other unsheath his gleam- 
ing knife. Mills then immediately pulled his own 
from its seabbard, and started off, to avoid the 
coming shock, which might otherwise prove fatal, 
by the mere force of the collision, to both. 

And then began a series of rapid and cunning 
evolutions to secure the advantage of this new 
mode of combat, the most terrific ever conceived. 
They marked the smooth surface of the ice with 
circles, ellipses, angles, squares, parallelograms, 
and almost every possible figure of plane geome- 
try; but each seemed a perfect skater, and could 
not find the other at fault, or take him unprepared. 
They passed rapidly within three feet of each 
other, and made quick thrusts which pierced to 
the bone. And still the cold grew more intense, 
and the wrathful wind howled on, while their 
maneuvres and flights somehow carried them fur- 
ther down the river, where the crusted ice was 
thinner, and cracked fearfully beneath their tread. 

Finally, the Mormon took the desperate resolve 
to terminate the strife by sacrificing his own life 
to make sure of that of his foe at the same time. 
In the following rush he no longer turned aside to 
avoid a direct collision, but frustrated the attempt 
of the Lyncher to that end by slightly swerving 
from a right line. 

They met at full speed, and the shock was like 
that of adverse comets. At the moment of their 
fall, the quaking ice split beneath their weight 
with a deafening roar, and the wild water, boil- 
ing and hissing like a kell, swallowed them for- 
ever—the persecutor and the victim, both victims 
now. 

But the river still rolled on its way to the sea; 
the stars shone as bright and beautiful as of old 
in the morning of creation, when the angels of 
God chanted their birth song; and the wrathful 
wind of winter howled on over the icy grave of the 
enemies now no more.— Williamsburgh Times. 





Dr. Bucxtanp on Artestan Wetis.—London 
thirsts for water. She is at present the victim of 
seven monopolist water-companies, who only sup- 
ply the element to 200,000 out of the 270,000 
houses of which she is said to consist. Nor is the 
fluid so supplied either of the best or the cheapest. 
After it is drawn from the filthy Thames, it is so 
infiltered and ‘* purified’? that it becomes flat and 
exhausted, which, with temperance communities— 
who are as critical about their water as gourmets 
are respecting wines—is a serious evil. a for 
an ordinary supply of this, a small house of £50 a 
_ rent has to pay about four guineas per annum. 

he New River is the only other source of supply ; 
and itis not every London parish that can boast of 
a single pump. 

In this truly tantalizing condition, the Londoners 
are at last opening their parched throats to emit 
eries for “‘ more water!’ Plans are propounded, 
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companies are started, and controversies are fluently 
engaged in, for the purpose of answering the des- 
perate demand. One party is for exhausting the 
Thames a little more by robbing the hoary father 
of rivers of the purest of his waters at Henly; 
another is for draining the Wardle or the Lea; 
and a third set of advocates are strongly in favor of 
Artesian wells. 

About these last much misapprehension exists , 
and the opinion of so eminent a geologist and 
hydrographer as Dean Buckland is of value not 
only to those who take a side in the dispute, but to 
those who are interested in the general subject of 
Artesian wells. At a recent meeting of the In- 
stitute of British Architects, the doctor denied a 
statement which had been put forth, that sufficient 
water might be obtained in the metropolis by Arte- 
sian wells to afford an ample supply to ten such 
cities as London. He would venture to affirm, 
that though there were from 250 to 300 so-called 
Artesian wells in the metropolis, there was not one 
real Artesian well within three miles of St. Paul’s. 
An Artesian well was a well that was always over- 
flowing, either from its natural source, or from an 
artificial tube ; and when the overflowing ceased, 
it was no longer an Artesian well. Twenty or 
thirty years ago there were many Artesian wells in 
the neighborhood of the metropolis—namely, in 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society, in the 
gardens of the Bishop of London at Fulham, and in 
Brentford and its vicinity ; but the wellywhich were 
now made by boring through the London clay were 
merely common wells. He had heard it said that 
Artesian wells might be made in any part of Lon- 
don, because there was a supply of water which 
would rise of its own accord; but he could state 
with regard to the water obtained to supply the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square, that it did not rise 
within forty feet of the surface—it was pumped up 
by means of a steam-engine. No less than £18,- 
000 had been spent upon an Artesian well which 
had been made on Southampton common, but the 
water never had risen within eighty feet of the sur- 
face, and never would rise any higher. The sup- 
ply of water formerly obtained from the so-called 
Artesian wells in London had been greatly dimin- 
ished by the sinking of new wells. Many of the 
large brewers in the metropolis who obtained water 
from these wells had been greatly inconvenienced 
by the failure of the supply ; and he had received a 
letter from a gentleman connected with a brewer’s 
establishment, stating that the water in their well 
was now 188 feet below the surface, while a short 
time ago it used to rise to within 95 feet. Indeed, 
the large brewers were actually on the point of 
bankruptey with regard to a supply of water. 

A gentleman present corroborated the Rev. Dean 
by stating that certain London brewers, who ob- 
tained their supplies of water from what are called 
Artesian wells, had been forced into a mutual agree- 
ment not to brew on the same days, in order that 
each might have a sufficient supply of water. 

The single example cited by Dr. Buckland as 
to the expense of these wells can be extensively 
supported. One lately sunk opposite the fashion- 
able church of St. James has cost, first and last, 
not far short of £20,000; and another, in which 
the Hampstead Water-Company have already, it 
may be said, literally sunk £14,000, at Highgate, 
has as yet made no sign, not a drop of water having 
been yet obtained. ‘These facts may serve to mod- 
erate the exhortations of the more ardent advo- 
cates of Artesian wells.— Chambers. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 
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Correspondence of the St. Louis Republican. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Los Vegas, (N. M.) Dec. 1, 1849. 

Tue Indian difficulties still continue in all 
quarters. The Eutaws, Navajos, Apaches and 
Jicorilles, are all at open hostilities, and unless 
the general government takes prompt and ener- 
getic measures to check them at once, will give 
infinite trouble. Most of these troubles have 
been brought about since the occupation of the 
country by American troops. The Mexicans, 
with their inherent cowardice, were accustomed 
to submit quietly to these depredators, and allow 
themselves to be plundered by these marauding 
bands, until the Indians have been taught to look 
upon it as their natural and legitimate right, and 
are loath to yield this lucrative and easy mode of 
obtaining a subsistence. 

The Navajos, who inhabit the country west of 
the Rio Grande, number about seven thousand. 
They have been hostile for the last fifteen years, 
but their hostility has occasionally been inter- 
rupted by a short and treacherous peace. The 
inhabitants of New Mexico have annually been 
laid under heavy contributions to replenish their 
flocks and*herds. They are more industrious and 
further advanced in civilization than any other 
Indians bordering on the country. They have no 
permanent habitations, but cultivate corn largely 
and wheat to a small extent; make blankets from 
the wool of their herds of sheep, some of which 
are valuable and of rare beauty. Some of the 
fruits common to this climate are also cultivated 
by them. But the great source of their wealth 
consists in their horses, goats and sheep, of which 
they have immense numbers, and which, to a con- 
siderable extent, have been stolen from the New 
Mexicans and Pueblo Indians. A single Navajo 
will frequently have fifteen or twenty thousand 
head of sheep and goats and five or six hundred 
horses. These horses are small, but of a supe- 
rior quality, and will run for many hours without 
tiring. Col. Washington made a movement 
against them last summer, and, in a skirmish 
killed the principal chief, but afterwards made a 
treaty of peace with them, with which they have 
failed to comply in every particular, and have 
since committed more depredations than all the 
rest of the Indians combined. Their chiefs have 
but little influence and authority over them, and it 
will be a difficult matter ever to make a lasting 
treaty with them until they have been soundly 
whipped. 

The Eutaws inhabit the north and north- 
western frontier, and number between four and 
five thousand. They are brave, athletic, and 
warlike, subsisting entirely upon plunder and the 
game of the country. Their only articles for 
traffic are their horses and dressed skins of buffa- 
loes, bear and deer. Their hostility is of but 
recent date. They have been pretty roughly 
dealt with, once or twice, by our troops. Dur- 
ing the summer they stay in their mountain 
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retreats and fastnesses, and it is impossible to 
wage war against them with any degree of suc- 
cess ; but during the winter they are driven into 
the plains by the severe snows, and can readily 
be overhauled. Large parties of them go into 
the buffalo country every fall, when the buffalo 
are fat, and kill and dry their meat, which fur- 
nishes most of their winter’s subsistence. They 
have been comparatively quiet for the last two 
months, and as soon as they are forced by the 
snow to abandon the mountains, they will again 
be suing for peace, and this amicable disposition 
will last just as long as the snow lies on the 
mountains. 

The Apaches inhabit the country east of the 
Rio Grande and north of EF] Paso del Norte, but 
make frequent incursions west of the Rio Grande. 
They are always on the look-out for smal! parties 
on the famous ‘‘ jornada del Muerto,”’ or journey 
of the dead man. They are not very brave, but 
have a just appreciation of Mexican valor, and 
will attack a Mexican party with a much less dis- 
proportion of numbers than they will a party of 
Americans. Major Steen, Ist dragoons, com- 
manding at Dona Anna, has had several skir- 
mishes with them, in one of which he was danger- 
ously wounded, but he has measurably recovered. 
They raise no grain whatever. The maguey 
root, which has a sweetish and rather pleasant 
taste when roasted, forms an important item of 
their diet. Wild game is very abundant in the 
mountains they inhabit. 

The Apaches bordering on New Mexico do not 
number over five thousand. 

The Jicorilles, a tribe of Apaches, inhabit the 
north-western frontier. Though numbering not 
over five hundred, they have very much annoyed 
the inhabitants of that frontier, as well as small 
parties on the route from Fort Leavenworth to 
Santa Fé. They are effeminate and cowardly 
men, never attacking or fighting unless they have 
the advantage. They make a rough earthenware 
and dress skins very neatly, and these are bartered 
for blankets and ammunition, with which they 
are supplied by the Mexiean traders who go 
among them. These Indians have had several 
severe blows during the past summer and fall. 

Lieut. Burnside, with a detachment of ‘‘ Bragg’s 
Battery,” fell upon a party of them last August, 
and cut down some thirty with the sabre, and 
took seven prisoners. But nine or ten of the 
entire party escaped. They were afterwards 
overhauled by Capt. Papin’s company of volun- 
teers. Major Grier has just returned from an 
expedition against them. In October, Mr. White, 
a merchant of El Paso, who was bringing out 
his family, left his train, as the weather was 
becoming cold and disagreeable for Mrs. White 
and child, and came on in advance, with a party 
of eight persons. 

The Indians prepared an ambuscade some sixty 
miles from Los Vegas, the first settlement, and 
killed Mr. White and all the men of the party, 
taking Mrs. White, child and negro servant, 
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prisoners. As soon as this was reported to the 
commanding officer of the department, Major 
Grier was ordered, with his own company and 
Capt. Valdez’s company of volunteers, to proceed 
to rescue Mrs. White, if possible. Taking Kit 
Carson and Watkin Lerieux as guides, he pro- 
ceeded at once to the scene of the outrage, thence 
to follow the trail. The Indians had taken every 
precaution to avoid pursuit. They travelled in 
every direction, one day going east and the next 
going west, encamping near where they had been 
the previous night. On leaving camp, they had 
moved off in small parties, diverging in many di- 
rections, and came together after getting some 
miles distant. Though seventeen days had 
elapsed, the indefatigable Kit Carson and Lerieux 
followed the trail with the precision and certainty 
of a bloodhound, coming on the camps night after 
night, notwithstanding their precaution. Major 
Grier finally came upon one of the camps, the fires 
of which were still burning, and, imagining that 
they had got news of his approach and were flying, 
he gave chase, and after running about sixteen miles 
he came upon them. They had again encamped, 
and were only apprized of his presence by some 
of their hunters a few minutes before he was on 
them. They had time, however, to mount their 
fleetest horses, and Major Grier’s were so much 
fatigued that the Indians could readily outrun 
them. Five or six were killed and three taken 
prisoners. In their flight they abandoned every- 
thing, and even threw their children away as they 
ran, so much were they pressed. Their lodges, 
horses, saddles, bridles, blankets, fire-arms, am- 
munition, provisions, dressed skins, in a word, 
everything except their own denuded persons and 
the horses on which they rode, was captured. 

Fifty animals were packed with the most valu- 
able things, the rest were burnt. When Major 
Grier got on the ground which had been occupied 
by the Indians, he found the body of Mrs. White 
transfixed with an arrow—lifeless, but still warm. 
She had evidently been put to death, and thus 
freed from her sufferings, at the time the alarm 
was given. She still had her Bible and prayer 
book, which had been her companions during her 
captivity. ‘They were marked at various places 
where she had been reading. The child and 
negro girl were not seen or heard of, and they 
are doubtless with the Indians. 

Major Grier had Mrs. White buried as decently 
as circumstances would admit, and that the In- 
dians might not discover her resting place, and 
that her bones might lie undisturbed, he burnt 
grass over her grave and set fire to the prairie 
around it. 

Besides the Indians above enumerated, there 
are the Camanches, Arapahoes and Cheyennes, 
all bordering on New Mexico, and who may at 
any time become hostile, for our peace with them 
has been purchased by a few thousand dollars’ 
worth of presents. Had Fitzpatrick—Indian 
agent—not arrived last fall with these presents, 
there is not the shadow of a doubt but hostilities 





would have ensued, and how long can we expect 
a peace thus obtained to last ? 

From the best data that can be had of the 
tribes above mentioned, there are thirty-six thou- 
sand, many of whom are now, and all of whom 
there is a probability of becoming, hostile at any 
moment. It behooves the government then to 
provide against this contingency at once. Noth- 
ing can be done with any of them until they are 
thoroughly subdued. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
THE WEST POINT ACADEMY. 


In looking over the late report of Gen. Totten, 
chief engineer, we find an earnest recommenda- 
tion that the professor of drawing at West Point 
should be placed upon the same footing, in re- 
spect to the compensation for his services, as the 
professors of engineering, mathematics, ethics, and 
chemistry. The report includes the professor 
of French in the same recommendation, and urges 
the laborious and responsible duties of these gen- 
tlemen, their great ability, long experience, and 
the zeal and industry with which they have ex- 
erted themselves in their stations, as sufficient 
reasons for the change. 

If men are to be paid in proportion to the capac- 
ity which they bring to the tasks assigned them, 
and to the diligence with which they exert their 
powers, the recommendation does credit to Gen- 
eral Totten’s sense of equity. Mr. Wier, a paint- 
er of great genius and distinction, accomplished 
by a long course of study and sedulous practice, 
at home and abroad, fills the place of professor of 
drawing. Should not such a man be as well paid 
as one who teaches the young man algebra and 
geometry’ Should his wages be less than those 
of one who lectures to the pupils, from the class 
books, upon acids and alkalies, and instructs them 
to sort rocks and distinguish the strata of the 
earth ¢ 

Some years before Mr. Wier received his ap- 
pointment, the artist Leslie was sent for, from 
London, and made teacher of drawing at West 
Point, with an understanding that he should re- 
ceive the compensation and rank of professor. 
He did not wait for Congress to do anything in 
the matter, but, after a short residence, returned to 
England in disgust. There is no doubt that if he 
had remained, he would have been made a profes- 
sor, with a professor’s rank and pay. The 
friends of so renowned an artist would not have 
rested a moment, till he had been placed upon as 
high a footing in regard to consideration and com- 
pensation as the teacher of mathematics. 

Mr. Wier, one of the most promising of our 
young artists, took the place of Leslie, but Wier 
was only an American ; Wier had not, like Les- 
lie, an European reputation, and nothing, therefore, 
was done for him. After seven or eight years’ 


toil in the institution, during which, he found time 


to produce his great picture at Washington, and 





various smaller works of exceeding beauty, he 
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was, about three years since, made, by act of 
Congress, professor of drawing. When, how- 
ever, he came to inquire into the matter, he found 
that this change of name brought with it no in- 
crease of salary; he could not receive the pay of 
a professor. He inquired further, and found that 
he did not even rank as professor ; all the advan- 
tage he gained from the law, was the privilege 
of calling himself professor, instead of teacher of 
drawing. 

The law was a frivolous one, and we hope will 
be amended by giving Mr. Wier a station and a 
compensation, among the other instructors, pro- 
portioned to his talents and his labors. 

There is another consideration in regard to the 
Institution at West Point, which we wish to lay 
before our readers. 

The growth of our population and the enlarge- 
ment of our borders bring with it, as a matter of 
course, the occasion of giving a military education 
to a greater number of our young men. The 
education received at West Point differs consider- 
ably from that obtained in our colleges; but in 
various respects it is a very thorough one, and fits 
those who receive it for usefulness in various em- 
ployments in which science is applied to the prac- 
tical purposes of life. West Point furnishes 
excellent engineers, able practical chemists, and 
for some reason, we do not know exactly what it 
may be, a considerable proportion of clergymen. 
It certainly, however, turns out annually a class 
of gallant, well trained young officers, for the 
American army. 

The history of the war of Mexico, a war which 
drew them forth from the pursuits of civil life, is 
full of proofs of their bravery, their military skill— 
their fitness in every respect for taking a prompt 
and efficient part in the hostilities in which their 
country may be engaged. It is one of the advan- 
tages of an education received at West Point, 
that it combines physical with mental training, 
and imparts to the character a certain manly har- 
dihood. 

The aumber of cadets at this Academy is now 
limited by the number of congressional districts 
within the confederacy. The cadets are appoint- 
ed on the nomination of the representatives in 
Congress, with the exception of ten, who are 
nominated by the President of the United States. 
These ten appointments are intended for the sons 
of the officers in the land and naval service, who 
would otherwise, in respect to the Military Acad- 
emy, be utterly disfranchised. 

It is the opinion of many of our ablest military 
men, that the corps of cadets, for the purpose of 
instruction, might, with advantage, be largely in- 
creased. We are informed that an increase, equal 
to the number of senators in Congress, might be 
made without any further provision by law, either 
for professors or for quarters at West Point, and 
would give a much better sized battalion for in- 
struction in tactics, and that this addition to the 
number of pupils would not furnish more than a 
sufficient number of yearly graduates for the army. 
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It is true that a certain number of assistant teach- 
ers—five, it is said—would be required, but these 
are always taken from the officers of the army, 
and cost the nation no more than if they remained 
at the other military stations. 

It is suggested that these additional appoint- 
ments should be made for the several states, on 
the nomination of the senators, without regard to 
congressional districts. The power of nomination 
ought not certainly to be conferred upon the repre- 
sentatives, who have already their share of this 
advantage, and who, as a matter of equity, ought 
to be willing to admit the senators to the same 
right they themselves possess. 

If the nation is satisfied with the Military 
Academy at West Point, with the education its 
pupils receive, and with the services they have 
rendered, we suppose no scruple will be felt in 
enlarging somewhat the number of those who are 
educated there. ‘The existence in our country of 
a class of men trained in a military school, intel- 
ligent in all that relates to the art of war, and 
competent to organize and train a large body of 
soldiers in the shortest space of time, is a circum- 
stance which, perhaps, more than any other, ena- 
bles us to dispense with a regular army. The 
Board of West Point Visitors, it is said, were 
much inclined to make, in their late report, the 
very suggestion which we have been discussing. 

Even with this addition to the number of its 
pupils, the annual expense of maintaining the 
West Point Military Academy would not be 
equivalent to the yearly cost of a ship of war. 





From the Tribune. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Washington, Monday, Jan. 29. 

One of the most interesting visits in Washington 
is to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
court room is in the northern wing of the capitol, 
on the ground floor. It is broken by pillars and 
arched walls, and is badly lighted. It is hand- 
somely furnished with rich Wilton carpets, silken 
drapery, &c. The light is admitted from the rear 
windows alone, and the judges sit with their backs 
to the light; the counsel who address them can 
scarcely see their faces. At 11 o’clock they enter 
deliberately, all dressed in black and with gowns. 
Afier they are seated, the crier proclaims, ‘‘ Oyez, 
oyez, oyez! the Supreme Court of the United States 
is now in session; all persons having business 
therein are admonished to draw near and give their 
attendance. God save the United States and these 
honorable judges !”’ 

I will now attempt to describe the court; in the 
centre sits the chief-justice, Roger B. Taney, of 
Maryland. He is tall, sallow, thin, hard-featured, 
and careless in dress. His history is well known. 
As General Jackson's attorney-general, he had no 
hesitation in advising that the removal of the de- 
posits from the Bank of the United States, by the 
president’s order, was valid ; and when Mr. Duane 
refused to remove the treasure, Mr. Taney took his 





place as secretary of the treasury, and gave the 
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fidelity to his party, and for unwearied study and 
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order required by the president. He stood very 
high at the bar of Maryland, and is unquestionably 
a man of great power of intellect. His opinions are 
terse, pointed, and luminous, not incumbered with 
unnecessary learning, but exceedingly logical and 
convincing. He has great tenacity of purpose and 
strength of will, and, | may add, stubborn preju- 
dices. The sincerity of his convictions no one 
doubts. There is about him an unmistakable air 
of intellect and authority, and he is a not unworthy 
successor of John Marshal]. He is a devout Roman 
Catholic, and rigid in his observance of religious 
forms and duties. 

On the right hand of the chief-justice sits Mr. 
Justice McLean, of Ohio. This gentleman was 
postmaster-general under Mr. Adams, and continued 
so for a very short time under General Jackson, 
when he was transferred to the bench of the Su- 
preme Court. He isa well-dressed, dignified per- 
son, about six feet in height, exceedingly well- 
formed, with fine teeth, a clear gray eye, lofty brow 
and forehead, thin hair but not gray, and in the 
general outline of his features, the breadth of the 
lower part of his face, and the general carriage of 
his head, exceedingly like the statue of Washington 
by Houghton in the capitol at Richmond. He is 
en upright and sensible man, with unquestionable 
administrative talents, but not an accurate or pro- 
found lawyer. It is believed by some that he is 
not satisfied with his present position, but is de- 
sirous of obtaining a higher station. He is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church, and is in high favor 
with that denomination. 

Justice Catron, of Tennessee, is next to McLean. 
He is a stout, healthy man, respectable and solid 
in appearance, with a face and head more indicative 
of urbanity and benevolence than of intellect. With 
good sense, moderate learning, great benevolence 
of feeling and kindness of demeanor, he is univer- 
sally regarded as a useful, unpretending, respectable 
judge. 

Next to him we find Judge Daniel, of Virginia. 
He was nominated by Mr. Van Buren, shortly 
before the termination of that gentleman's presi- 
dency, principally on account of his political services 
and devotedness. He is tall, bony, angular, with 
high cheek-bones and dark complexion, and looks 
as if he had some Indian blood in his veins. His 
mind is narrow in its conceptions and limited in its 
investigations, and his style is crude and confused. 
But his learning is accurate, and his deductions 
are sound and clear. He often dissents from the 
majority of the court, and not unfrequently in favor 
of state rights. His attachment to these renders 
him a valuable member of the court. His amia- 
bility and honesty are universally conceded ; law- 
yers say that his opinions, even when in the mi- 
nority, are sound and correct. 

Next to him, and on the extreme right, is the 
place of Senator Woodbury, of New Hampshire. 
He has long been a man of note. As governor and 
judge in his own state, and as senator and secretary 
of the treasury here, he has been distinguished for 
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labor. He is nearly six feet in height, of round 
and compact form, well moulded features, a prom- 
inent and bright eye, that, at a distance, appears 
dark, but on nearer view is seen to be a bluish 
gray. He is strictly temperate in his habits, drinks 
nothing but cold water, and a great deal of that, 
and works with surpassing rapidity and earnest- 
ness. He has great talent for research, and his 
opinions are crowded with its results. As a rea- 
soner he is cogent and accurate, but not concise, 
and is apt to spend too much labor in proving what 
ought to be assumed as settled. His decisions 
would be the better for pruning and thinning, but 
the growth is deep-rooted and vigorous. He isa 
very able judge. Asa politician, he has always 
been a ‘‘ democrat’’ and a supporter of southern 
rights—and no northern man could be more accept- 
able to the ‘‘ democracy”’ of the south as a presi- 
dential candidate. 

We will now look to the left of the chief-justice. 
The first is Justice Wayne, from Georgia, formerly 
a member of Congress from that state, and a very 
warm personal and political friend of Secretary 
Forsyth. He is an exceedingly handsome man— 
about five feet ten inches high, of stout but graceful 
figure, ruddy complexion, fine teeth, and clustering, 
wavy hair, now mingled with gray; very cour- 
teous in manner, and with a tone of refinement in 
his elocution and address that is very pleasing. 
He has cultivated the graces, and has aimed (it is 
said not without success) to be in favor with the 
ladies. He has an ingenious, copious mind—is 
fluent and rapid in expression, but lacks concise- 
ness, lucid arrangement, and vigor. He is, how- 
ever, by no means deficient in learning even of a 
technical character. 

Next to him is Judge Nelson, a man of hand- 
some features, bland and gentleman-like in expres- 
sion, very courteous in manner, and dignified yet 
easy in deportment. He possesses much good sense, 
and is an excellent lawyer. His apprehension is 
not rapid, but he thinks clearly and reasons strong- 
ly. He is probably the best commercial lawyer 
on the bench, thanks to his New York education. 
Since his elevation to his present place he has 
shown an unusual degree of energy and industry, 
and is evidently working for a reputation. He is 
not suspected of ulterior political views, and his 
integrity and independence are not doubted. 

Judge McKinley, of Alabama, is not here. He 
is in New Orleans, holding his cireuit there, and 
principally with a view to attend to the trial of 
Mrs. Gaines’ cases. 

Judge Grier, of Pennsylvania, has a large, broad 
form, an expansive angular brow, blue eye, and looks 
like a strong-minded, sagacious German—such, I 
believe, ishis descent. [More probably Scotch.— 
Ed. Tribune.| His voice is very curious ; he reads 
in a low, rapid, monotonous tone for some seconds, 
and then he will catch on a word, to spin round 
it as on a pivot, and start off to renew the same 
course. His opinions are unpretending and sensi- 
ble, well expressed and concise. His position as 








a judge is hardly yet defined. 
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On the right of the judges, separated by a rail- 
ing, is the desk of the clerk, Mr. Carroll. He is 
a brother of Hon. Chas. H. Carroll, of Livingston 
County, New York. He is a model of what a 
clerk should be—neat, prompt, assiduous, and cour- 
teous, and is in every respect an honorable and 
accomplished gentleman. 

On the left-hand side we find the desk of Mr. 
Wallach, the youthful marshal of the district. He 
is very attentive to visitors of the court; takes 
care of the ladies who drop in, and provides them 
with seats, and is ever ready to extend kind atten- 
tions to all stranzers. 

The attorney-general has a separate desk in the 
court-room, aad an adjvining office. Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson was foremost at the Baltimore bar, and 
ranks very high as a learned lawyer and able iea- 
soner. There is a great deal of energy and inde- 
pendence in his look and bearing and mode of 
speaking. He is of good stature, erect and strong, 
but powerful figure, strongly marked features, and 
with no softness of speech or manner. His style 
of reasoning is clear and strong, but diffuse. 

I will allude to but one other officer of the court 
—its oldest counsellor in attendance, and a most 
able and distinguished lawyer—General Walter 
Jones, the rival of Pinckney, and Wirt, and Web- 
ster, and other leading counsel in past days. As 
a common-law counsellor, he excelled them all in 
depth and variety of learning. He has received 
enormous fees in former times, and has had several 
large legacies, but is now without fortune, and still 
engaged in practice, although he must be more than 
seventy yearsold. He speaks slowly and ina low 
tone, but with great purity of diction and clearness 
of thought. There is, however, a great want of 
force in his manner, and few listen to him. Some 
years ago a citizen of Ohio, after being in court 
during an argument of General Jones, said to one 
of his acquaintance that he had witnessed that day 
the greatest curiosity which had ever met his ob- 
servation ; he had heard a man éalk for two hours 
in his sleep! The appearance and dress of this 
distinguished and worthy gentleman are most pe- 
culiar, but it would be hardly fair to describe them. 
He is universally respected, and, by those who 
know him, warmly beloved. 

Such are the men who compose this elevated 
tribunal. As men and jurists they are respectable, 
but not of the lofty and commanding character that 
will be expected in such astation. Every one of 
them has been selected for political reasons—and 
some of them certainly would never have been 
chosen by a popular vote. What absurdity char- 
acterizes the assertions about the dangers of a pop- 
ular choice of judges' When did a governor of 
a state, or a president, except Washington, nomi- 
nate a judge on account of his professional ability ? 
I know of no instance. 





From the Prosbyterien, 
OLD AND NEW TUNES. 


Owe of the reasons which lead our congregations 
to anticipate, with much satisfaction, the Tune 





Book authorized by the General Assembly, is, that 
the committee are composed, not of professed mu- 
sicians, but of men who represent the opinion of 
the people. A great deal may be very truly said 
of the value of correct music—of the true standard 
of taste, &c.—but, after all, what we need looks 
to a higher standard than the laws of a science. 
We need tunes which our congregations will sing ; 
tunes, which, whether from association, or sim- 
plicity, or adaptation to the voice, or from whatever 
other cause, do actually induce them to sing. 
Music-book-makers and choirs take one pelle ; 
the people the other. The question is, who are to 
sing! If the choir alone, then let them determine 
the standard, choose the tunes, and perform them. 
But if our common-sense and our directory of wor- 
ship sustain the people in their claim to be first 
considered, then let them be gratified, though mu- 
sicians stop their ears in horror. 

Look at this specimen of what we have to con- 
tend with. In one of the latest music-books (‘* Na- 
tional Psalmist’’) the tune China is graciously re- 
stored to a place which has long been denied to it 
in ** popular’’ collections. If any of your readers 
over forty years of age, know it not by name, they 
will at once remember it as the tune that belongs to 


Why should we mourn departing friends 7— 


a tune that always calls out an enthusiastic aecom- 
paniment from the mass of any congregation that 
are accustomed, or are permitted, to sing at all. 
This China reappears in the Psalmist with this 
note, ‘* A queer medley of a melody—a great favor- 
ite with many old persons.’ Now, granting that 
it is ever so queer, and that nobody likes it but 
those who wear spectacles, what the le main- 
tain is that the majority will sing such tunes with 
fervor, whilst the more perfect melodies whieh are 
substituted for them, and are the favorites of many 
young persons, are left to the choir-monopoly ; 
even the young people will not help them. 

This discussion does not involve a matter of mere 
form or custom; it is not a difference “‘ *twixt 
tweedledum and tweedledee.’’ It is becoming more 
and more evident that our denominational and relig- 
ious interests are connected with the question, 
whether this part of the public worship shall be 
conducted by an orchestra, quartette, chayyor any 
other deputation, or by “‘ the whole congregation.”’ 
Let any minister look upon the countenanees of an 
assembly where all have psalm-books in their hands, 
and use them, and then upon one where none, or 
only one here and there, venture to open their lips, 
and judge whether religion is not connected with 
this matter. The listless, heartless appearance of 
a congregation who do not sing; or the attentive 
appearance of one, when it is plain that they are 
only captivated with the sound, and are giving no 
heed to the words, is equally ominous of the ab- 
sence of devotion. The disuse of the familiar, 
easy tunes is the great cause of the evil, and thou- 
sands will rejoice to find the report realized that our 
committee intend to restore all the good tunes of 
our fathers. Mear. 





From the Presbyterian. 
PSALM TINKERING. P 


Some of the alterations in good old psalms are 
shocking ; and the evil is growing worse and worse. 
It is not true, as some contend, that it is always 
wrong to make amendments to hymns that have be- 
come familiar to the church. Some have beep 
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greatly improved by the changes, wnile others have 
suffered sadly. One of the worst that we have 
ever met with still continues in successive editions 
of Worcester’s Watts’ and Select Hymns: 


Jesus! and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of thee ! 
Ashamed of thee, whom angels praise, 
Whose glory shines through endless days. 
This is a beautiful verse, and the hand must have 
been very profane that altered it so as to read as it 
does in the book referred to : 
Jesus ! and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of thee ! 
Scorned be the thought by rich and poor ; 
O may I scorn it more and more ! 


Was ever such an anti-climax perpetrated? What 
a — of genuine bathos ! 
erhaps the same thinker substituted this line, 


When Christ, the mighty Saviour, died, 
for the original, 
When God, the mighty Maker, died. 


Both the alterations were made to modify the 
ascriptions of Deity to the Son of God: both of 
them are unpardonable. 


My willing soul would stay 
n such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss. 


There is beauty and poetry in the idea of the soul 
“* singing herself away ;’’ but the prosaic improv- 
ers must make it read, 


And sit until she soar away 
To everlasting bliss. 


Can anybody give the reason for the change of a 
single word in the last verse of the seventeenth 
Psalm, by Watts? 

Then burst the chains with sweet surprise, 
is altered so as to read, 


Then burst the chains with glad surprise. 


A decided misingprovement, and the destruction of 
the author's idea, whatever may be the critic's. 
Every Christian reader has felt the force of that 
third verse of Cowper’s, ‘‘ O, for acloser walk with 
God!” 
What peaceful hours I once enjoyed ! 
How sweet their memory still! 


But they have left an aching void, 
The world can never fill. 


Could words be chosen more precise and expres- 
sive’ What then must be the effect of such an im- 
provement in the third line— 


But now I feel an aching void ? 


as if the victim had a sudden sense of goneness, or 
an attack of the colic. Another of Cowper’s most 
precious hymns has suffered even more cruelly than 
this, the alteration being at once barbarous and un- 
poetical, though made to render it more readily 
adapted to the music : 


There in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save, 

When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave. 


The last two lines, slightly altered, have been 
placed first, and the whole stanza is thus presented : 


When this poor lisping, faltering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave, 
Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 


I'll sing thy power to save, 








I do not know what mode of punishment ought 
to be prescribed for such offences as these against 
taste and poetry, to say nothing of the rights of 
authors, and the feelings of those who have so long 
been familiar with the original, that they have a 
personal interest in them as they stand, and would 
rather sing them as they have always sung them 
than to have them improved. ‘They are ready to 
say with Rolla, in the play, ‘* We seek no change, 
and least of all such change as these men bring us.”’ 

The story has been told, and it is a good one, of 
a chorister in the city of New York, who set some 
music of his own to one of the Psalms of Watts, in 
which occur these lines : 


Oo reg Bo heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound ! 


Calling on his pastor, the chorister asked his ap- 
probation of a new version of these lines, which 
would render them more readily adapted to the 
music he had composed. He suggested to read 
them as follows : 

O may my heart be tuned within, 
Like David's sacred violin! 

The good pastor had some internal tendencies to 
laugh in the singing man’s face, but maintaining his 
gravity as well as he could, he said that he thought 
he could improve the improved version, admirable 
as it was. The delighted chorister begged him to 
do so, and the pastor, taking his pen, wrote before 
ihe eyes of his innocent parishioner these lines: 


O may my heart go diddle, diddle, 
Like Uncle David's sacred fiddle ! 

A good lesson from this may be learned by all 
who would improve the psalins and hymns in famil- 
iar use. Let well enough alone. 

O_v Hunprep. 

Over-prayep Himsetr.—We have heard a good 
many ancedotes in connection with the Virginia 
negroes, and the cholera, but the following appears 
to be one among the best : 

During the prevalence of the epidemic in that 
state last summer, the negroes on the different 
plantations became dreadfully alarmed, and thought 
they would certainly die with it. Among others, 
in one of the upper counties, was a negro boy, 
who, having heard his father say that the cholera 
would soon be along their way, left his work one 
day and betook himself to the woods. Here he 
was found by his overseer, soon after, fast ree 3 
Being taken to task by him for leaving his work, 
he excused himself on the ground that not being 
** prepared to die,’’ he had gone to the woods to 
‘‘meditate.’’ ‘* But,’’ said the overseer, ‘* how 
was it that you went to sieep?’’—* Well, I don’t 
know, Massa, how dat was ’zactly’’—responded the 
negro ; ** but I speck I must over-prayed myself !”’ 


Buriep ror Two Tuovsanp Years.—Lord 
Lindsay, in his travels, writes, that while wander- 
ing amid the pyramids of Egypt, he stumbled on a 
mummy proved, by its hieroglyphics, to be at least 
two thousand years of age. In examining the 
mummy, after 1t was unwrapped, he found in one 
of its closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. 
He was interested in the question, how long vege- 
table life could last, and he, therefore, took that 
tuberous root from the mummy’s hand, planted it 
in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of heav- 
en to descend upon it, and in the course of a few 
weeks, to his astonishment and joy, the root burst 
forth and bloomed into a beautiful dahlia. 
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THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS IN 1849. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS IN 1849, 


Tuere are few persons unacquainted with that 
romance of naval history, the ‘‘ Mutiny of the 
Bounty.’’ Yet, as we have some fresh information 
to give respecting Pitcairn’s Island, and the de- 
scendants of the mutineers, even those acquainted 
with the story will not object to be reminded 
of it. 

In 1789, his majesty’s armed vessel Bounty, 
while employed in conveying the bread-fruit-tree 
from Tahiti to the British colonies in the West 
Indies, was taken from her commander, Lieutenant 
William Bligh, bya part of the crew; who, head- 
ed by Fletcher Christian, a master’s mate, mutinied 
off the island of 'Tofoa, and put the lieutenant, with 
the remainder of the crew—in all nineteen persons 
—into the launch. After a passage of 1200 leagues, 
they arrived at a Dutch settlement on the island 
of Timor. The mutineers, twenty-five in number, 
were supposed, from some expressions which es- 
caped them when the launch was turned adrift, to 
have made sail towards Tahiti. As soon as this 
circumstance was known to the Admiralty by the 
arrival of Bligh and his companions in England, 
Captain Edwards was ordered to proceed in the 
Pandora to that island, and endeavor to discover 
and bring to England the Bounty, with such of the 
crew as he might be able to secure. On his ar- 


rival, in March, 1791, at Matavai Bay in Tahiti, 
four of the mutineers came voluntarily on board the 


Pandora to surrender themselves ; and, from infor- 
mation given by them, ten others (the whole num- 
ber alive upon the island) were in the course of a 
few days taken; and, with the exception of four 
who perished in the wreck of the Pandora near 
Endeavor Strait, were conveyed to England for 
trial before a court-martial, which adjudged six of 
them to suffer death, and acquitted the other four. 

It became known to the commander of the Pan- 
dora before he left the Pacific that the mutineers 
remaining in the Bounty were reduced by desertion 
to no more than nine, and that they sailed away 
with several Tahitian men and women, each having 
taken one of the latter as his wife, on the 22d 
September, 1789, intending to seek out some unin- 
habited island, and having established themselves 
on it, to break up the Bounty, so that all trace of 
them should be lost. 

This was managed so securely, that all Captain 
Edwards’ attempts to gain information of the Bounty 
and her crew, at the numerous islands at which the 
Pandora touched, failed, and nothing was heard of 
the mutineers for twenty years afterwards. In 
1808, the American ship Topaz of Boston, Captain 
Folgar, touched at Pitcairn’s Island, in latitude 25° 
2’ south, and 130° west longitude, and to his sur- 
prise found it inhabited by the offspring of the 
mutineers, headed by Alexander Smith, who had 
changed his name to John Adams. It was ascer- 
tained that among those who originally landed were 
—hbesides Christian and Smith—Young, a mid- 
shipman, M’Coy, Mills, and Quintal, seamen, and 





Williams, armorer, together with six natives, their 
wives, and the native wives of the Europeans. 
But now none of the men remained alive but Smith. 
The whole population amounted to thirty-five, who 
acknowledged Smith as their chief. They all 
spoke English, and had been educated by him in 
a moral and religious way. 

It is somewhat singular that these facts did not 
become known till five years later—namely, till 
1813. The succeeding year Sir T. Staines, of his 
majesty’s ship Briton, in company with Captain Pi- 
pon of the Tagus, both still in ignorance of Folgar’s 
visit, accidentally approached the island. They 
were not a little astonished, on nearing what they 
believed to be an uninhabited place, to behold plan- 
tations regularly laid out, and huts more neatly 
constructed than those on the Marquesas islands. 
When about two miles from the shore, some natives 
were observed bringing down their canoes on their 
shoulders, dashing through a heavy surf, and 
paddling off to the ships ; but their astonishment 
was unbounded on hearing one of them, on ap- 
proaching the ship, call out in the English lan- 
guage, ‘* Won’t you heave us a rope now?”’ 

The first man who got on board the Briton was 
‘** Thursday October Christian,” the first born on 
the island, and son of Fletcher Christian. His only 
dress was a piece of cloth round his loins, and a 
straw hat ornamented with the black feathers of 
the domestic fowl. ‘* With a great share of good- 
humor,’’ says the captain of the Tagus, ‘‘ we were 
glad to trace in his benevolent countenance all the 
features of an honest English face. * * * I must 
confess,’’ he continues, ‘‘ I could not survey this in- 
teresting person without feelings of tenderness and 
compassion.’’ His companion was George Young, 
a fine youth of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age. If the astonishment of the two captains was 
great on hearing their first salutation in English, 
their surprise and interest were not a little increased 
on Sir Thomas Staines taking the youths below, 
and setting before them something to eat, when 
one of them rose up, and placing his hands before 
him in a posture of devotion, distinctly repeated, 
with a pleasing tone and manner, ‘* For what we 
are going to receive, the Lord make us truly 
thankful.’’ 

The two captains accompanied these young men 
on shore. With some difficulty, and a good wet- 
ting, and with the assistance of their conductors, 
they accomplished a landing through the surf, and 
were soon after met by Smith, alias John Adams, 
a man between fifty and sixty years of age, who 
conducted them to his house. His wife, who was 
blind with age, accompanied him. He was at 
first alarmed lest the visit was to apprehend him; 
but on being told that they had been till that mo- 
ment perfectly ignorant of his existence, he was 
relieved from his anxiety. Being once assured 
that this visit was of a peaceable nature, it is 
impossible to describe the joy on seeing those 
whom they were pleased to consider as their 
countrymen. Yams, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits, 
with fine fresh eggs, were laid before them; and 
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the old man would have killed and dressed a hog} 


for his visitors, but time would not allow them to! 


partake of his intended feast. 

The colony had now increased to about forty-six 
persons, mostly grown-up young people, besides a| 
number of infants. ‘The clothing of the females 
consisted of a piece of linen reaching from the waist | 
to the knees, and generally a sort of mantle thrown | 
loosely over the shoulders, and hanging as low as) 
the ankles: but this covering appeared to be in- 
tended chiefly as a protection against the sun and 
weather, as it was frequently laid aside, and it is 
not possible to conceive more beautiful forms than 
they exhibited. ‘They sometimes wreathed caps 
or bonnets for the head in the most tasteful man- 
ner, to protect the face from the rays of the sun ; 
and though, as Captain Pipon observes, they only 
had the instruction of their Otaheitean mothers, 
**our dressmakers in London would be delighted 
with the simplicity, and yet elegant taste, of these 
untaught females.” 

Their native modesty, assisted by a proper sense 
of religion and morality instilled into their youth- 
ful minds by John Adams, had preserved these 
interesting people perfectly chaste, and free from 
all kinds of debauchery. ‘They all labored, while 
young, in the cultivation of the ground ; and when 
possessed of a sufficient quantity of cleared land and 
of stock to maintain a family, they were allowed 
to marry ; but always with the consent of Adams, 
who united them by a marriage ceremony of his 
own. 

Such was the scanty information given to the 
world of this interesting colony till Captain Beechy 
visited it in the Blossom in 1825. Not till then 
were the romantic adventures of the mutineers 
after leaving Tahiti reduced to writing. They 
were taken from Adams’ own lips, and signed by 
him. The well-known ‘ Narrative’? of Captain 
Bligh, and Byron’s poem of ** The Island, or 
Christian and his Comrades,’’ have since made 
them familiar to most readers. 

It appeared that Christian, after having pos- 
sessed himself of the Bounty, and while sailing 
away from Tahiti, advisedly selected Pitcairn’s 
Island for his destination on reading Captain Car- 
teret’s account of it,* which was in the library of 
the Bounty. On January, 1790, he reached it, 
and landed all the stores from the ship, intending 
to destroy her, and with her all trace of the 
whereabouts of himself and his companions. 
Once established on the island, they felt their con- 
dition comfortable even beyond their most san- 
guine expectation ; and everything went on peace- 
ably and prosperously for about two years, when 
Williams, who had the misfortune to lose his 
wife about a month after his arrival, by a fall from 
a precipice while collecting birds’~eggs, became 
dissatisfied, and threatened to Jeave the island in 
one of the boats of the Bounty unless he had 


* Carteret discovered Pitcairn’s Island in the corvette, 
the Swallow, in 1766. An account of his voyage was 
afterwards drawn up, together with Cook’s first voyage, 





and published by Hawkesworth. 


another wife—an unreasonable request, which 
could not be complied with except at the expense 
of one of his companions ; but Williams persisted 
in his threat, and the Europeans, not willing to 
part with him, on account of his usefulness as an 
armorer, constrained one of the blacks to bestow 
his wife upon the applicant. The rest of the 
snale natives, outrageous at this act of flagrant 
injustice, made common cause with their com- 
panion, and matured a plan of revenge upon their 
aggressors. 

Their plot was revealed to the wives of the 
Europeans, and these Jadies naturally, in such a 
desolate place, set too much value on their hus- 
bands not to give warning. ‘The method in which 
they apprized these men of their danger is very 
characteristic and primitive, bringing to mind a 
scene in the ‘* Lady of the Lake.’’ They intro- 
duced into one of their songs the following words : 
—'* Why does black man sharpen axe? To kill 
white man.’’ But the warning was unheeded, 
and all but three of the party were murdered, in- 
eluding Christian. 

Afier this, things went on pretty smoothly, till 
M'Coy who had been employed in a distillery in 
Scotland, tried an experiment with the tea-root, 
and succeeded in producing a bottle of ardent 
spirits. This induced Quintal to “alter his kettle 
into a still,’’ and the natural consequences ensued. 
Like the philosopher who destroyed himself with 
his own gunpowder, M’Coy, intoxicated tu frenzy, 
threw himself from a cliff and was killed; and 
Quintal, having lost his wife by accident, de- 
manded the lady of one of his two remaining com- 
panions. This modest request having been re- 
fused, he attempted to murder his countrymen ; 
but they, having discovered his intention, agreed 
that as Quintal was no longer a safe member of 
their community, the sooner he was out of the 
way the better; accordingly, they split his skull 
with an axe. Adams and Young were now the 
sole survivors out of the fifteen males that landed 
upon the island. They were both, and more par- 
ticularly Young, of a serious turn of mind; and it 
would have been wonderful, after the many dread- 
ful scenes at which they had assisted, if the soli- 
tude and tranquillity that ensued had not disposed 
them to repentance. During Christian’s lifetime 
they only once read the church service ; but since 
his decease this had been regularly done every 
Sunday. They now, however, resolved to have 
morning and evening family prayers; to add after- 
noon service to the duty of the Sabbath; and to 
train up their own children, and those of their late 
unfortunate companions, in piety and virtue. In 
the execution of this resolution, Young's education 
enabled him to be of the greatest assistance ; but 
he was not long suffered to survive his repentance, 
having died soon after. Adams steadily and suc- 
cessfully continued the good work which he and 
his late companion had begun. 

The children acquired such a thirst after Scrip- 
tural knowledge, that Adams in a short time had 
little else to do than answer their interrogatories, 
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and put them in the right way. As they grew 
up, they acquired fixed habits of morality and 
piety; their colony improved, intermarriages oc- 
curred, and they soon formed a happy and well- 
regulated society—the merit of which belongs to 
Adams, and tends to redeem the errors of his for- 
mer life. He died, honored and respected, on the 
4th March, 1829, aged sixty-five. 

Such was the information obtained by Captain 
Beechy. He found, on surveying the island, that 
it was no more than about seven miles in circum- 
ference, the abrupt rocky coast rising to about 
1050 feet above the sea. The population had then 
augmented to eighty persons, who, being descend- 
ants of Europeans and native women, still form an 
interesting link, in person, intellect, and habits, 
between the European and Polynesian races. 
They are tall and robust, with black glossy hair. 
Since Captain Beechy’s visit, ships are constantly 
touching at the island. 

We now come to the most recent account of the 
little colony. This, singularly enough, is supplied 
by the successor of the first ship sent out to seek 
the Bouaty—namely, the Pandora, which arrived 
at Portsmouth only a few months ago. She 
touched at Pitcairn’s Island in July, and found 
that its population had increased to 149 souls; 
seventy-five males, and seventy-four females. Of 
these we have seen the following interesting 
analysis :—The “ oldest inhabitant”’ is a Tahitian 
woman, aged eighty, widow of Edward Young, 
the midshipman. There are also two men of the 
first generation—one of thema son of John Adams, 
named Arthur; and the other a son of Matthew 
Quintal, named George. There are also seven 
females of the first generation, of whom three are 
daughters of Adams, and the rest of Fletcher 
Christian, Young, Mills, and M’Coy. The re- 
mainder are children of the second and third gener- 
ation. There are eight marriageable males, and 
seven marriageable females. 

Other information brought by the Pandora re- 
veals that, during the last five years, one fifth of 
the population have been born. The healthiness 
of the climate may be judged of from the low rate 
of mortality. Since 1831 there have been only 
sixteen deaths: four of them accidental, four of 
fever, one of disease of the ear, one of the heart, 
one of cancer, one of consumption, two of influenza, 
one in childbirth, and one in infancy. The dis- 
eases most prevalent are asthma and catarrh, 
which prevail mostly among the females; bilious 
attacks are frequent, but slight, and easily give 
way to treatment. Influenza had visited the island 
during the last seven years, and caused two 
deaths. 

The inhabitants are industrious, especially the 
females. They all rise with the sun, and retire 
to rest very early. The men are occupied chiefly 
in cultivating the ground and carpentering ; sev- 
eral of the young men are good at cabinet-work 
and as blacksmiths. From August to November 
they have plenty of employment, digging yams, 
also planting them, with bananas and potatoes, 





weeding, &c.; and, when not busily employed, 
they generally meet in the morning, and, if the 
weather is favorable, go fishing; while on Satur- 
days they go out hunting for the Sunday’s dinner. 
The Sabbath is still kept most strictly. 

The females usually assist in the cultivation of 
the ground, preparing thatch for the houses, and, 
in fact, are more employed than the men; they 
are generally very strong, many of them being 
able to carry a barrel of potatoes down to the 
landing-place, the path to which is very rugged 
and steep, and in the rainy season very difficult to 
ascend or descend. 

The food of the inhabitants is chiefly yams and 
potatoes, animal food two or three times a week. 
Fish is becoming scarce. Bedclothes are gener- 
ally manufactured by the females from a species 
of mulberry. Wearing apparel they obtain from 
the whale ships, in exchange for the produce of 
the island. Cotton cloth is much wanted, and 
amongst the other scarce articles are blankets, 
woollens, and soap. 

The jurisprudence of this primitive community 
is exceedingly simple. On the first day of each 
year a chief magistrate and councillor are elected ; 
all persons, male and female, over sixteen years 
of age, being voters. ‘The chief magistrate then 
chooses his counsellor or secretary. His duty is 
to convene meetings, and to preside over courts 
assembled to settle disputes. These, after the 
hearing of each side, are referred to a jury of five 
persons, who return a regular verdict. In crim- 
inal cases, the punishments are either labor or 
fines. If in civil disputes the decision of the jury 
is not satisfactory to both parties, they are allowed 
to appeal to the commander of the first of her 
majesty’s ships of war which may touch at the 
island. A reference made to Captain Beechy 
while there, less on a judicial matter than ona 
point of conscience, is a touching instance of the 
scrupulous regard these people have for a vow, 
even when inconsiderately made :—wives, it may 
be imagined, are very scarce, as the same restric- 
tions with regard to relationship exist as in Eng- 
land. George Adams, son of the patriarch, in 
his early days had fallen in love with Polly 
Young, a girl a little older than himself; but 
Polly, probably at that time liking some one else, 
and being at the age when young ladies’ expecta- 
tions are at the highest, had incautiously said she 
** never would’? give her hand to George Adams. 
He nevertheless indulged a hope that she would 
one day relent, and to this end was unremitting 
in his endeavors to please her. In this expecta- 
tion he was not mistaken; his constancy and 
attentions as he grew into manhood, his handsome 
form, softened Polly’s heart into a regard for him, 
and had nothing passed before, she would willing- 
ly have given him her hand. But the vow of her 
youth was not to be got over, and the love-sick 
couple languished on from day to day, victims of 
the folly of early resolutions. The weighty case 
was referred for Captain Beechy’s consideration ; 
and the fears of the party were in some measure 
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relieved by the result, which was, that it would 


be much better to marry than to continue unhappy, 
in consequence of a hasty determination made 
before the judgment was matured. They could 
not, however, be prevailed on to yield to this de- 
cision, and the Blossom left them unmarried. 
Love, however, eventually proved too strong for 
overwrought principle; and a letter from Pit- 
cairn’s Island, dated 19th March, 1830, stated that 
George Adams was married to Polly Young, and 
had two sons. 

Since Captain Beechy’s visit, the average 
number of ships which anchor off the island has 
been eight or nine per annum, mostly Americans, 
who, it is satisfactory to state, are reported to 
behave well without exception. The last vessel 
that touched there was an English brig from New 
Zealand, bound to California with emigrants, 
there being eight English women amongst them. 
On the arrival of a ship on the island, no one is 
allowed to go on board before the pilot, who takes 
charge of the boats when landing, and provides 
for the captain when on shore; each family in 
rotation furnishing a pilot, or providing a substi- 
tute, who always expects a smal] remuneration 
from visitors for his service. 

We have also gleaned the following particulars 
of the soil, culture, and meteorology of Pitcairn’s 
Island :—The soil is very rich, but porous; a 
great proportion decomposed Java, the other a rich, 
black earth and clayey ground. The climate is 
temperate ; the thermometer from 59 to 89 de- 
grees in the shade. The spring commences in 
August, which is harvest-time, and yams and 
potatoes are dug; and of potatoes there are two 
crops a year, which are planted in February and 
July, and dug in June and November. There are 
no regular trade-winds: in the summer months 
the wind prevails mostly from east-suuth-east to 
north. Northerly winds are generally light, often 
accompanied with rain or fog. When the wind 
is north, it invariably goes round to the west- 
ward, from which quarter, and south-east, the 
strongest gales prevail. With wind from south- 
west, it is generally clear weather with moderate 
breezes. In winter the prevailing winds are 
south-west to east-south-east. The animal and 
vegetable productions of the island are—goats, 
hogs, and poultry ; yams, sweet potatoes, the api- 
root and tano in small quantities ; plantains, pines, 
melons, oranges, bread-fruit, sugar-canes, limes, 
and the Brazilian plum. The only grain is maize. 

From its distance from any other of the islands 
in Polynesia, Pitcairn’s Island is perhaps the 
most isolated place in the world. ‘To this may 
be ascribed the gratifying tenacity with which 
the people preserve their simple virtues and mod- 
esty. May the day be far distant when the vices 
of other nations find their way among them! 
We augur nothing favorable, however, from the 
visit of the ship on its way to California—to and 
from which it is not much out of the main track. 
It is to be hoped that the crimes of the “‘ diggings” 
may never be imported among the descendants of 
the crew of the Bounty. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
LONDON GOSSIP. 
December, 1849. 

Let rural folk say what they will, we London- 
ers do contrive to make our winters very comfort- 
able and agreeable: if the atmosphere be murky 
without, within doors we have bright sea-coal 
fires, happy faces, and no end of entertaining re- 
laxations, which grow heartier and warmer as the 
word goes from mouth to mouth—Christmas is 
coming. It would do your eyes good, in going 
along our streets just now, notwithstanding the 
mire, to see the display in the shops—magazines 
and mourning, books and bonnets, cakes, carpets, 
cashmeres, and confectionery. In strife or peace, 
prosperity or panic, on it goes, the great and mul- 
tiplex life-whirl of this busy metropolis: nothing 
seems to disturb it but a deadly epidemic. 

Not only business, but bodies corporate show 
signs of reanimation with the coming on of winter; 
and all our learned societies (and the unlearned 
ones too) are shaking off their vacation dust. 
The Geographicals are all alive with reports from 
and about travellers, and if the propositions thrown 
out can be accomplished, we shall soon know 
something more of the interior of Africa and other 
unknown regions. The Chemicals are talking of 
acids, and alkalies, organic and inorganic bodies, 
and the ‘* metamorphosis of dicyanometaniline,’’ a 
mysterious process about as easy to comprehend 
by the uninitiated as metaphysics. The Zoologi- 
cals are discussing (not devouring) the birds and 
animals, and whatever subjects of natural history 
may come before them at their meetings; where 
the frequent introduction of new specimens affords 
a significant hint that we have not yet got to the 
end of animated nature. The Society of Arts 
have read papers on a new principle for suspen- 
sion-bridges and piers—which was suggested to 
the author’s mind by his seeing lines of cobwebs 
one day stretched across a street, and a spider 
working on them—and on flexible breakwaters and 
lighthouses, another attempt at what has been so 
often tried—open piles; but in this instance with 
a system of counterbalancing weights. The Civil 
Engineers have survived the listening to the sub- 
jects of coffer-dams, as exemplified by the huge 
structure (1500 feet long) in use at Grimsby 
Docks, which famous works it is said will by and 
by come into spirited rivalry with those on the 
other side of the Humber at Hull. The Dean of 
Westminster, Dr. Buckland, was present at one 
of the meetings, and suggested the propriety of 
engineers becoming geologists, so as to be able to 
make surveys without falling into error about 
strata. Shrewd advice on the part of the dean. 
The Literatures have been occupied with memoirs 
on Egyptian antiquities, and on Mount Sinai; and 
the Asiatics, as usual, are busying themselves 
with Sanscrit inscriptions and sculptures, extract- 
ing facts useful to the historian or ethnologist out 
of matters seemingly the most intractable ; even 
as bees suck honey from nettle-blossoms. The 
Antiquaries, among other matters, have been treat- 
ing themselves to details on the boundaries of 
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land in the old Saxon days, from which facts may 
be gathered as to monuments of olden time. Ina 
document of this sort, drawn up in the tenth cen- 
tury, they find mentioned as a boundary-mark, 
Welandes Smiddan, (Weland’s Smithy,) or, in 
other words, Wayland Smith's Cave, with which 
we are all familiar in Scott’s famous romance of 
* Kenilworth.’” One can hardly forbear a smile 
at what, when thus heaped together, appears such 
a strange-looking jumble; but we know that the 
grand sum of human knowledge is thereby in- 
creased : 80 suum quigue. 

Last, though not least on the list, comes the 
Royal Society—the ‘* Old Lady,”’ as certain irrev- 
erent philosophers are pleased to call the vener- 
able corporation. The Fellows, according to cus- 
tom of nearly two centuries’ standing, held their 
anniversary meeting on St. Andrew’s Day, their 
noble president, Lord Rosse, in the chair. The 
address delivered on the occasion contains a few 
points worthy of notice. His lordship intimated 
that a series of soirées would be held, as hereto- 
fore, on a scale befitting the first learned society 
in Europe. He announced, also, that Lord John 
Russell had offered to place £1000 annually at the 
disposal of the council of the society, as a fund 
from which scientific men may be assisted, and 
enabled to pursue their investigations. The coun- 
cil, as you may suppose, have accepted the offer. 
They will have a delicate and important task to 
perform in the administration of the fund, one that 
can be successfully accomplished only by single- 
ness and sincerity of purpose. Let us hope that 
no petty views will ever be allowed to interfere 
with a trust, the conferring of which will to some 
extent relieve our government from a reproach 
under which it has long lain—that of presenting 
the cold shoulder to philosophy. 

As usual, during the course of his address, 
Lord Rosse gave away certain rewards to science 
in the shape of gold medals. The Copley medal, 
the most honorable—Davy called it the “ olive 
crown’’—was awarded to Sir Roderick Murchison 
for his ‘‘ Silurian System,” ‘* Geology of Russia 
and the Ural Mountains,’’ and other able works in 
the department of knowledge to which he has 
especially devoted himself. ‘Two royal medals 
were given: one to Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine for 
** Researches in Terrestrial Magnetism ;’’ the other 
to Dr. Mantel] for his paleontological works. 
Twenty years ago the doctor predicted, from a 
portion of a bone found in Tilgate Forest, the 
structure, habits, and dimensions, of that huge 
saurian, the iguanodon ; and now that, bit by bit, 
discoveries have completed the osteology of the 
animal, the worthy savan finds his conclusions 
verified, and gets a medal for his pains. 

Sir James Ross’ unlooked-for return from the 
polar regions is still a subject of conversation : 
the general impression appears to be, that the gal- 
lant officer was overhasty in his determination to 
come home. His ships, the Enterprise and In- 
vestigator, ate to be forthwith reéquipped, and, if 
official rumor is to be depended on, will be de- 
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spatched to Behring’s Straits, under the command 
of Sir Edward Belcher ; meantime, another expe- 
dition, to sail next spring, will resume the search 
for Sir John Franklin and his party by way of 
Barrow’s Strait. I do not give you this informa- 
tion as positive, but as the substance of what 
leaks out from authority. The French minister 
of war is sending out three representatives on a 
scientific mission to Algeria, ‘* to inquire into the 
best means of naturalizing in the colony certain 
vegetable productions, such as madder, sesame, 
the cactus coccinaliferus, the banyan-tree, from 
which the Americans make their cordage for ships, 
&c. ; also to investigate the best means to be 
adopted for favoring in Algeria the development 
of the wool-trade ; and, lastly, to examine such 
circumstances peculiar to climate as are hurtful to 
Europeans.” A mission of this nature, if honestly 
conducted, may become eminently useful: the 
more natural resources are developed, the better for 
mankind at large ; at all events, our knowledge of 
mysterious Africa will be enlarged. 

There have been, as you know, many abortive 
attempts made to apply electro-magnetism as a 
motive power : despairing projectors may now take 
new heart, for the Academy of Rouen proposes 
a prize, to be awarded in August, 1852, for the 
best essay on the question, ‘‘ What system of 
galvanic apparatus, regard being had to power, 
economy, regularity of movement, and simplicity, 
is to be preferred by those who endeavor to de- 
rive from electric currents a motive force appli- 


cable to any branch whatsoever of industry ?’’ The 
supersession of steam as a prime mover is one 
among the possibilities entertained by able phys- 
icists: whether it will take place so early as 


1852 remains to be proved. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin also offers a prize of 100 
ducats for ‘‘ An investigation of turf, (peat,) with 
especial reference to the employment of the same 
and of its ashes as manure.’’ Here is an allur- 
ing inquiry for agricultural chemists. ‘The man- 
uscripts, which may be in German, French, or 
Latin, at the pleasure of the writers, are to be sent 
in by the Ist of March, 1852 : the adjudication of 
the prize will take place in July of the same 
year. Apropos of Berlin : two of its most famous 
professors—Dove and Muiller—were so much af- 
fected by the late political disturbances, that the 
former was obliged to give up his duties, and 
travel in pursuit of fugitive health, while the lat- 
ter became mentally deranged. To this cause, 
and to the university deputations which took place 
in Prussia in September last, we may attribute the 
small attendance of German savans at the meeting 
of the British Association. 

The travelling public are somewhat moved by 
the announcement from one of our great compa 
nies, that the fares on their line will shortly be 
raised 50 per cent. : according to some, the change 
is one which must defeat its purpose. Experi- 
ence, indeed, seems to point the other way, as you 
will see by the practice which prevails in the 
United States. From a published table of sixty- 
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six railways, it appears that the highest charge 
per mile is six and a half cents (34d.); the 
greater number carry at from two to four cents, 
while on the New York and Erie line the rate is 
but one cent and three fourths—about three far- 
things per mile. The lowest fares generally pre- 
vail on the lines radiating from New York— 
Brother Jonathan having the wit to know that cheap- 
ness is the desideratum where population is most 
dense. The best commentary on this statement is 
the fact, that ‘‘ the companies adopting the lowest 
rates of fares pay the largest dividends.”’ 

A gossip, as you know, must not only talk of 
what is new, but also report on what is progres- 
sive in the old. I may therefore proceed to tell 
you that another Model Lodging-house was opened 
on the 12th. ‘The company who built the one in 
St. Pancras have just completed a new one in 
Spitalfields : it will accommodate 324 single men 
and 50 families. Judging from the demand for 
rooms in their former building, the new edifice 
will be speedily tenanted. Besides this, a lodg- 
ing-house for single men (not by the same com- 
pany) has been fitted up in Old Compton street, 
Soho. It is intended for clerks and assistants, who, 
for 3s. 6d. per week, ‘‘ will have all the comforts 
of a private home, combined with well-ventilated 
sleeping-rooms, every convenience for washing 
and cooking, airy sitting-rooms, and a reading- 
room supplied with books, papers, and periodicals.”’ 
This establishment will accommodate 130 inmates. 
This is progress of the right sort: it is not, how- 
ever, confined to London ; a move is being made 
at Ipswich, supported and sanctioned by Messrs. 
May and Ransome, whose foundry-works are well 
known. In the words of the report, ‘* The site 
of a Workman’s Hall has been determined on, and 
the money is now ready to build it. It will cost 
about £1000. ‘There will be forty dormitories 
for single men and lads, which will be let at 
about Is. 6d. a week, including attendance ; there 
will be a large room for evening resort—a _ work- 
man’s drawing-room, a library and reading-rooms. 
The building will be fitted up with baths, the 
whole under the management of a resident matron 
and mistress. The privileges of the hall will be 
available to every workman upon the establish- 
ment upon paying a subscription of 1s. a quarter ; 
and each member will thus not only have a cheer- 
ful room to spend his evenings in, but the opportu- 
nity of obtaining his early breakfast, his dinner, 
and his cup of tea, at a cheap rate from the kitchen, 
where a cook will be always in attendance.” 

If, after this, Ipswich workmen don’t thrive, it 
will be their own fault; and it is to be hoped that 
Workmen’s Halls will ere long be found in other 
counties besides Suffolk. Indeed, rumors already 
reach us of something of the sort being taken in 
hand at Manchester and other places. ‘Then, 
again, baths and washhouses are growing; at 
Birmingham the first stone of a bath-establishment 
for the poor was Jaid two months ago; and the 
citizens of Hereford and Oxford are bestirring them- 





seives in the same cause. It will be interesting 
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to watch the gradual spread and increase of cleanly 
habits. Still more, a commission appointed by 
government is inquiring into the vexed question 
of Smithfield, and devoutly is it to be wished that 
the honorable gentlemen may decide it; that we 
may no longer be in doubt as to the salubrity or 
insalubrity of the reeking cattle-yard. Wont it 
be glorious to have the space now so uninviting 
laid out as a park with green turf, trees, and 
gravelled walks! What a boon it will be for 
the densely-crowded population of the immediate 
neighborhood! Cattle and swine once banished 
from the city, there is no reason why slaughter- 
houses should not follow; and here your Edin- 
burgh “‘ fleshers’”’ have set an example in petition- 
ing for three acres of Jand in a proper site whereon 
to erect the necessary buildings. May success 
attend their efforts! and, furthermore, the sooner 
you get your new water supply the better, for we 
may then be able to profit by your experience. 

In addition to baths and washhouses at Oxford, 
a project is on foot for a new college in the ven- 
erable university, on a more liberal standard than 
those already existing ; it is not in the nature of 
things that exclusiveness should always prevail. 
Normal schools at Gloucester are also talked of 
in connection with the same scheme. But colleges, 
to wit; the opening of the new establishments in 
Ireland shows that a love of learning is wanted as 
well as schools. Queen’s College, Cork, I am 
told, commenced with less than forty students ; 
while the college at Galway could muster only 
nineteen ; at this rate it will be some time before 
the endowed scholarships are taken up. Several 
of the professors are taking a holiday in conse- 
quence, waiting while the classes grow. Some 
thing better than this is reported from the antip- 
odes ; at Hobart Town has recently been incorpo- 
rated ‘‘ The Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land 
for Horticulture, Botany, and the Advancement of 
Science.’ It originated in 1843; the queen is 
patroness, and a yearly grant of £400 is given by 
government to pay salaries and promote the gen- 
eral objects of the institution. ‘The last published 
report states that eighty volumes, besides pam- 
phlets, have been brought together as the nucleus 
of a public library ; as well as many hundreds of 
specimens towards a museum; and of the large 
botanic garden, it is praise-worthily recorded that 
** the society have sought, by rendering the gardens 
attractive, and throwing them freely open to the 
public, to diffuse a love for simple enjoyments, and 
to establish tastes and habits of a laudable and 
instructive tendency amongst a class hitherto left 
to fill up the void of leisure hours with amusement 
and gratification derived often from questionable, 
if not objectionable, sources.” You will not be 
astonished to learn that a large increase in the 
number of visitors, ‘‘ whose propriety of conduct 
deserves to be recorded,’’ followed this wise ar- 
rangement. ‘The meetings of the society are held 
once a month; there are between 100 and 200 
members, and the papers and proceedings are pub- 
lished in a quarterly journal. The first number 
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of this contains reports on the coal basins of Tias- 
mania. 

Among literary matters, several valuable scien- 
tific works have lately made their appearance ; 
supplements to the narrative of the American Ex- 
ploring Expedition, geological, botanical, ethno- 
graphical, &c. We are, it is said, to have some- 
thing very wonderful from the States on the sub- 
ject of ethnology before long, in an essay on races 
of men considered with reference to woolly or hairy 
heads— Nous verrons! Besides this, our beyond- 
sea brethren are contemplating a ‘‘ Nautical Alma- 
nac’’ of their own, so as to be independent of 
the one calculated by “ old country’’ astronomers. 
There is much to be said for and against. If 
carried into effect, it is proposed to reckon the 
longitude from New Orleans—a point six hours in 
time, or ninety degrees from Greenwich ; and then 
to bring this en rapport with the observatory at 
Washington. An astronomical journal is also to 
be published, to comprehend “‘ not only researches 
in every department of physical, theoretical, and 
practical astronomy, but also investigations on all 
subjects directly connected with these, such as 
pure mathematics, geodesy, the theory of instru- 
ments, &c.—to the exclusion, however, of popular 
articles and general speculations.’’ Such a design, 
eminently calculated to promote peaceful relations 
among philosophers of all civilized countries, de- 
serves to prosper. 

A work has just made its appearance here, 
published at Leipsic, which may be ranked among 
the curiosities of literature. It is entitled, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Bibliography, or Dictionary of 26,000 
Works, Ancient and Modern, relating to the His- 
tory of the Public and Private Life of celebrated 
Men of all Times and of all Nations, from the Be- 
ginning of the World to our Days.” The dedicatory 
page shows the name of Alexander von Humboldt 
surrounded by an ellipse of stars, and the work is 
offered to him as “* premier connétable of scientific 
Europe.””’ The author, E. M. Oettinger, says, 
‘* This work, which now very modestly knocks at 
the door of the learned world, is the fruit of twelve 
years’ labor, the exploration of twenty great libra- 
ries, and of 10,000 catalogues, which we have turned 
over during this period.’’ The book is a tall quarto 
of nearly 800 pages; if favorably received, the 
author intends to bring out as a sequel ** Historical 
Bibliography, to contain all the Monographs relat- 
ing to the People and Countries of the Universe.” 
Such a feat as this quite reminds one of the patient 
labors of monkish historians. Dr. Ohm, another 
learned German, has sent over his first volume of 
‘* Contributions to Molecular Physics.” Follow- 
ing the general practice of his countrymen, he 
begins at the beginning, and starts with the ‘* Ana- 
lytical Geometry”’ of the subject: at this rate it 
will be long ere he reaches the end. There is a 
fact worth noting connected with the history of 
this book: some years ago Ohm made a most 
important discovery in the laws relating to electric 
currents, which for a long time was known only 
through a plagiarized version brought out by some 
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Frenchman as his own. At length the Royal 
Society, recognizing the value of Ohm’s researches, 
honored him with their Copley medal, which ap- 
proval has reanimated the doctor to further labors 
in the same field, and he dedicates his book to the 
Society, as he says, “‘ out of gratitude.’ And 
here I may mention that Mr. Smee has published 
a supplement to his “ Electric Biology,’’ which 
he calls ‘‘ Principles of the Human Mind.” It 
consists of a series of texts, in a style somewhat 
aphoristic, on the various subjects developed in 
his former work, embracing all mental phenomena, 
in health and disease, deranged or defective; in 
morals, esthetics, instinctive and acquired ideas. 
We are to have a translation, too, of Quetelet’s 
** Laws of the Social System,” by Professor Nich- 
ol; and, to leave this topic, I may just add that 
Mr. Layard is again at Nineveh ; he reached Mosul 
last September, and has recommenced his labors. 
Already a painting has been discovered which 
exhibits the mode in which the two huge sculp- 
tured bulls were transported to their respective 
positions. This time Mr. Layard is accompanied 
by a skilful draughtsman; he has again visited 
the hill-tribe of Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, so 
that we may look for another interesting book in 
due season. 

Noteworthy subjects are continually turning up 
in various circles of gossip, according to their 
quality. ‘* Have you heard,” says one, ‘‘ what 
the ‘ Recueil of the Société Polytechnique’ says 
about a new mode of turning waste steam to ae 
countt’? The proprietor of a factory took it into 
his head to introduce his waste steam under the 
roots of pine-apple plants; and such was the com- 
bined effect of heat and moisture, that a magnificent 
crop of ripe fruit was the speedy result, and of a 
much finer flavor than usual, owing to the growing 
part of the plant having been daily exposed to the 
open air. Then another will call your attention to 
the monster monolith, mentioned also in the same 
publication, which has been quarried by the Rus- 
sians to serve as a pedestal for the statue of their 
late emperor, Alexander. The huge mass is 30 
metres (98°45 feet) in length, by 7 metres (22°97 
feet) square, and weighs, or is estimated to weigh, 
4,700,000 kilogrammes, (4626 tons.) Six hundred 
quarrymen were engaged two years in preparing 
it; and its erection, under the superintendence of 
M. Montferrard, a French architect, required 80 
capstans and 2000 men. The stone which supports 
the statue of the great Peter weighed originally 
about 1800 tons, less than half the weight of the 
new block, which, it is to be presumed, we must 
regard as a specimen of the gigantic scale of Rus- 
sian operations. A third asks you to look at some 
notes he has made of recent American inventions, 
where you find that a Mr. Bussey, of Illinois, has 
patented a machine which makes fences and ditches 
at the same time. He describes it as a “‘ combina- 
tion of two ditching-machines, so that the sods ent 
from two parallel ditches shall be elevated and 
placed, with the grass, out in a continuous ridge 
between the said ditches at one operation.” Thea 
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in Massachusetts a Mr. Howe has constructed a| 
most ingenious machine for sewing—to do the 
work of sempstresses and tailors. The cloth, or 
other material, is held between wires, serving as 
basting threads, attached to metal plates, which 
move with the progress of the work. Two threads 
are used, one carried by the needle, the other by 
a shuttle. The needle is curved, with the eye 
about one eighth of an inch from the point; a vi- 
brating arm in which it is held thrusts it through 
the cloth about three fourths of an inch, when the 
protruding curve and thread resemble in appear- 
ance a strung bow. Immediately the shuttle is 
made to pass through this bow, between the steel 
and string, in such a way that ‘‘ the thread which 
was carried in by the needle is surrounded by that 
received from the shuttle ; and as the needle is 
drawn out, it forces that which was received from 
the shuttle into the body of the cloth; and as this 
Operation is repeated, a seam is formed which has 
on each side of the cloth the same appearance as 
that given by stitching, with this peculiarity, that 
the thread shown on one side of the cloth is ex- 
clusively that which was given out by the needle, 
and the thread seen on the other side is exclusively 
that which was given out by the shuttle. It will 
therefore be seen,”’ thus pursues the inventor, ‘‘ that 
a stitch is made at every back and forth move- 
ment of the shuttle.”’ 

This letter is perhaps too long ; but as Madame 
de Staél once said in writing to Benjamin Con- 
stant, “I have not time to shorten it;’’ and I am 
now compelled to let several items stand over till 
my next, which I hope will reach you early in 
eighteen hundred and fifty. 


Manuracture or Giass Breaps.—Besides the 
invention of mirrors and reticulated glasses, for 
which we have to thank the Venetians, the art of 
making glass beads was also first discovered in the 
glass-houses of Murano, and is practised there at 
the present day on a very extensive scale. The 
small glass beads are fragments cut from pieces of 
glass tubing, the sharp edges of which are rounded 
by fusion. Glass tubes of the proper size are first 
drawn from 100 to 200 feet in length, and of all 
possible colors, (in Venice they prepare 200 differ- 
ent shades,) and are broken into lengths of two 
feet. ‘These are then cut by the aid of a knife into 
fragments of the same length as their diameters ; 
they now present the form of beads, the edges of 
which, however, are so sharp, that they would cut 
the thread on which they have to be strung. The 
edges have consequently to be rounded by fusion ; 
and as this operation must be performed upon a 
great number at once, and they must not be allowed 
to stick together, they are mixed with coal-dust 
and powdered clay previous to their being placed 
in the revolving cylinder in which they are heated. 
The finished beads are then passed through sieves 
sorted to their size, and strung upon threads by 
women. Besides the ordinary knitting beads, 
another kind is manufactured, called perles @ la 
lune, which are firmer and more expensive. These 
are prepared by twisting a small cord of glass 

ed by a glass-blower’s lamp round an iron 





wire. The glass beads made in imitation of natu- 
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ral pearls for toilet ornaments, the invention of 
which dates from the year 1656, are very different 
from the preceding both as regards their applica- 
tion, mode of production, and origin. These are 
small solid glass beads of the same size as native’ 
pearls, which they are made to resemble by a coat- * 
ing of varnish, and which gives them a peculiar 
pearly lustre and color. A maker of rosaries, by 
name Jaquin, was the first to discover that the 
scales of a species of fish, (Cyprinus alburnus,) © 
bleak, communicate a pearly hue to water. Based 
upon this observation, glass globules were first: 
covered on the outside, but at a later period on the 
inside, with this aqueous essence. The costly 
essence, however, of which only a quarter of a* 
pound could be obtained from the scales of 4000, 
was subject to one great evil, that of decay. After 
trying alcohol without success, in consequence of 
its destroying the lustre of the substance, sal-am- 
moniac was at length found to be the best medium’ 
in which to apply the essence ; a little isinglass is 
also mixed with it, which causes it to adhere bet- 
ter. ‘The pearls are blown singly at the lamp; a 
drop of the essence is then blown into them 
through a thin tube, spread out by rolling, and the- 
dried varnish is then covered in a similar manner 
by a layer of wax.—Knapp’s Chemistry applied to- 
Arts and Manufactures. . 





InvENTION For Maxine Iron.—Mr. M. Smith_ 
Salter of this city has just obtained a patent for an 
invention which it is believed is destined to have a 
most important influence upon the useful arts of 
life, and the industry of the country and the world. 
It is a new method of making iron direct from the 
ore, with anthracite or bituminous coal, by a single 
process. By means of this remarkable invention , 
Mr. Smith proposes to make wrought-iron at a cost 
of 25 to 30 dollars per ton—at least half the usual 
cost. His furnace has three combined chambers, 
one above the other, and all actuated by the same_ 
fire. The upper chamber is used for deoxidizing 
the ore—impurities, such as sulphur, &c., being 
carried off at a low temperature, the middle cham- 
ber for fluxing and working, and the lower cham-_ 
ber for reducing and finishing. ‘The metal is taken” 
from the last-named to the hammer or squeezers. 
The whole time occupied in this process, from the > 
time the ore is put into the furnace until finished by™ 
the hammer, is only two hours! We understand ‘ 
that one of his furnaces is now in operation at Boon- 
ton, in Morris County. We have a specimen of 
iron from it, which is pronounced to be of the very’ 
best description. Perhaps a more important inven-— 
tion—if fuller experiments should verify present‘ 
anticipations—has not been introduced in many 
years. Its effect upon the production and consump-_ 
tion of iron must be immense.—Newark (New 
Jersey) Advertiser, copied into Chambers’ Journal. 





A Tuovent.—The boat of a whaler was once 
knocked several feet in the air by a blow from the 
tail of a fish to which it was fast. Upon coming 
down, the steersman fell into the whale’s mouth,” 
and the teeth of the animal closed upon his leg,. 
After being in this terrible position for some time, 
he was released, picked up by another boat, and’ 
carried on board, where, while preparations were’ 
making to amputate his crushed limb, he was asked 
what he “‘ thought of while in the whale’s mouth?” 
With the utmost simplicity, he replied, ** Why, I, 
thought she would yield about sixty barrels !”’ 
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From the New Bedford Mercury of Jan. 17. 
WHALING ENTERPRISE. 


A Remarxaste Voyace.—We are indebted to 
a friend for the following account of the whaling 
cruise just completed by the ship Junior, Captain 
Silas Tinkham, owned by Messrs. D. R. Greene & 
Co., of this city, which, for daring adventure and 
persevering efforts, is, perhaps, unparalleled in the 
annals of the whale fishery : 


The Junior sailed from this port Dec. 15, 1847, 
and, after an unsuccessful cruise in the Indian 
Ocean, touched at Van Dieman’s Land for recruits, 
having obtained only 100 barrels of sperm oil, sixty 
of which were sold at that place for payment of 
refreshments and other necessaries for an Antarctic 
eruise, where Captain Tinkham had been informed 
that whales were abundant. Sailed from Hobart's 
Town Nov. 27, 1848, without a consort, for the 
Southern Polar Seas, and in Jat. 65° S. fell in with 
the icy barrier, and cruised along its margin until 
the 5th of February, during which time the Junior 
was probably more than one thousand miles distant 
from any other vessel, and cut off from any hope 
of assistance in case of accident. The cruise, 
however, proved entirely unsuccessful ; humphbacks 
and rend were numerous, with other indications 
of whales, but not a single sperm or right whale 
was fallen in with. ‘The weather was fine. 

On the 15th of March, 1849, touched at Wanga- 
roa Bay, New Zealand, and sailed thence 20th of 
March for the North Polar Seas, and reached 
Behring’s Straits, where they took eleven whales, 
making 1,900 barrels of oil—the first on the 5th 
day of June, and the last on the 15th of July. Just 
four months from the time of leaving New Zealand 
the Junior completed her cargo by purchase of 700 
barrels of oil from the wreck of the ship Richmond, 
Captain Winters, of Cold Spring, N. Y., and also 
purchased the wreck as it lay stranded in St. Law- 
rence Bay, and saved from it chains, anchors, and 
other articles, which were taken to Honolulu, 
September 28th, and sold. A part of the officurs 
and crew of the Richmond also took passage to 
Honolulu in the Junior, and sailed thence for home 
on the 2Iist of November. 

After the unsuccessful cruise in the southern 
hemisphere, the Junior passed from 65° S. to 66° 
N., thus making, in seven months and twenty days, 
a run of more than ten thousand miles, exclusive 
of the distance in cruising for whales, and obtain- 
ing, in the mean time, a full cargo of oil and bone ; 
accomplishing the distance, from the south polar 
eircle to the north polar circle, and taking 1,900 
barrels of oil, in five months and ten days. 

We are not aware that a similar achievement 
has been performed by a ship of any nation; and it 
certainly affords a striking illustration of the in- 
domitable energy and perseverance which attend 
our hardy New England whalemen in the pursuit 
of the monsters of the deep, through every sea, 
bringing them into communication with all nations 
——at one time with the Japanese, by relieving their 
junks when in distress, and restoring them to their 
country; at another, paying their respects to the 
Khan of Tartary and the Manchoos, and anon, 
astonishing by their wonted freedom and independ- 
ence the oppressed subjects of the Czar at Petro Po- 
lauvski, or, as in the past year, holding council with 
their new friends, the natives of Behring’s Straits 
—the last of whom, to their credit be it spoken, 
have evinced a warm friendship toward our hardy 
adventurers jin their dominions, and cordially ren- 





WHALING ENTERPRISE.—A NIGHT ON A WHARF-BOAT. 


dered effective assistance, as in the case of the an- 
fortunate ship Richmond, in aiding the efforts to 
get her again afloat and in saving her cargo. We 
trust that the good feeling in which the intimacy 
with our Arctic friends has commenced may con- 
tinue unimpaired by any unkind or dishonorable 
treatment of them by our vessels which may here- 
after visit their ungenia! but hospitable coast. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
A NIGHT ON A WHARF-BOAT. 


Ir was nearly eleven o'clock as we drew near a 
little town in _ Seat ly where I was to leave the 
fine New Orleans steamer Dove, and take my 
chance of getting on board a comfortable one when 
I should be ready to resume my travels on the 
river. The night was clear, yet it was impossible 
to form an idea of the extent of the town. We 
sounded our bell, and the keeper of the wharf-boat 
soon appeared and hung out his red lantern as a 
guide to the pilot. 1 landed with my luggage, and 
bidding the worthy captain farewell, as his fine 
boat moved off from shore, I turned to the propri- 
etor of the wharf-boat on which I landed. He is 
a ** Hoosier,’’ transferred to this side of the river 
with the hope of improving his temporal condition. 
I inquired how I could find a hotel in the dark, no 
light being visible on shore. ** There is a tavern 
upon the bank, if you want to go there, but we 
keep entertainment here on the boat.”” Being very 
much fatigued, and having had some experience in 
exploring new towns in muddy weather, | thought 
it best to see what kind of ** entertainment”’ I could 
find ‘tin the boat.”” I was shown into the recep- 
tion room. This room was heated by a stove, 
lighted with a very thin tallow candle, which had 
been reduced from some disease incident to this new 
country, or else originally it had a slender econstito- 
tion. Feeble as the light was, it revealed to me 
the inhabitants of this floating house, and the com- 
forts with which they were surrounded. 1 should 
say that these wharf-boats are at the landing places 
along the rivers. ‘They are made fast to the shore 
by cables, rising and falling as the stage of water 
may be. All passengers and freight pass over 
these boats, and the proprietor receives a commis- 
sion on all merchandize shipped from the interior 
or received from the boats as they pass up and down 
the river. He also furnishes stores for the steam- 
ers, and liquor for everybody who will drink. Add 
to this the revenue from strangers *‘ entertained.” 
and I think you have his principal income. 

But to the reception room. In this there were 
four beds, not to enumerate the truckle-bed and 
cradle. ‘The roof was simple in construction and 
plain in finish, being boards in the rough state so 
fastened as to form an arch not at all offensive to 
the eye. Upon the inner side the spiders had un- 
disputed possession, and the rough surface of the 
boards seemed to afford them every facility in 
spreading out their nets in every form. ‘There are 
four windows, small indeed, but well glazed, with 
one or two exceptions. ach was curtained—one 
a dark and gloomy hue—as if that were the corner 
from whence some joy or comfort had been removed. 
The next a drab—the third bordering on a pink— 
or rather it once was a pink. ‘The fourth was pure 
white, with a deep fringe of the same. By this 
window was the “high post’’ bedstead, and the 
neatly matched quilt. Over the posts at the foot a 
curtain was thrown. The walls were covered with 
every variety of paper—some wal] paper—some 
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YE SHIP-BUILDERS OF ENGLAND.-——-WATT. 


newspapers, in German as well as English—and an | 
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P. S.—My bill for two nights’ lodging and 


endless variety of circus and steamboat handbills,| several meals is ninety cents! Notwithstanding 


forming a sort of steamboat album, which may be 
of value hereafter. Add to this a negro servant, 
and a small dog, visible, and any quantity of rats 
and mice invisible, (though noisy,) and you have 
the whole of this room. 

While making this survey, and desiring very 
much to retire, mine host says—‘‘ When you feel 
like laying down you can take that bed,”’ pointing 
to the “high post” by the white curtain. This 
was a new position to me. I have always found a 

artition, though sometimes temporary and frail. 
Lowever, there was no retreat. Thad decided to 
stay, so I turned to my section of the room, and 
at the suggestion of the good lady, began ‘ to see 
if 1 wanted more clothes.” I found enough, and 
was greatly relieved when I found ouly one sheet. 
From this I inferred what was intended by “ lay- 
ing down.”’ Doffing coat and boots, I retired. 

As soon as I was quiet, the mother began to look 
after her little ones, to see that they were safe and 
warm. ‘* John, what de you mean getting the 
clothes all off from George Washington ! den’t you 
do that again.”’ Geo, W. wakes up—‘ Ma, John 
Wesley keeps a kicking me.’’—‘* John Wesley, 
you go to sleep, and don’t you kick George Wash- 
ington any more. Now be goed boys and go 
sleepin.’’ Some sort of a stew was in the stove, 
and presently out of the cradle the mother brings 
the youngest child, who is not a little disturbed by 
the change from the cradle to his mother’s arms. 
** Clay want some pretty?’ The child cries—the 
coaxing continues, but to no purpose—patience is 
_ ‘** Now, Henry Clay, you must drink this.”’ 

sittle ‘* Harry’? surrenders—and all is quiet. 
Mother and child pass behind the curtain at my feet, 
and Huldah, the servant, alone remains. She lights 
her pipe and smokes as if she enjoyed it. 1 sneeze 
a little and she quits. I feel 2 movement at my 
feet, and if Huldah did not rob me of a straw bed, 
she came very near it. This bed is thrown upon 
the floor, the light is extinguished, and the crack- 
ling of the straw leads me to believe that Huldah, 
though a slave, is now free from the cares and toils 
of the day—free to look back upon her deeds and 
thoughts—free to lift up her heart to Him who 
hath power to forgive all her errors, and to intro- 
duce her to that perfect freedom which the gospel 
promises. With such thoughts as these I go to 
sleep. The morning dawns, and each in regular 
succession awakes from slumber and prepares for 
breakfast. 

On my return to the river, while waiting 2 boat, 
it was my pleasure to spend another night at this 
place, having as company two highly interesting 
and intelligent young ladies, and a gentleman. 
*T is now morning, as mild and pleasant as May ; 
we sit upon the wharf-boat, with our heads uncov- 
ered, and yet not too cool. The boys, who are 
named, as their father said, ** after three of the 
greatest men ever in this country,’’ are playing 
about the edge of this boat at the peril of their 
lives. Several times Geo. Washington has been 
overboard, and as often saved by those who were 
near at the time. John Wesley is nine years old 
and cannot read. No chureh in the town, no Sab- 
bath school, and a day school only now and then. 
The ladies discover a steamer some four miles off. 
They protest against further letter-writing. I close 
to pay my. bill and prepare for leaving in the ap- 
proaching boat. 





the terms are reasonable, I caution the reader 
against wharf-boat entertainment. 





YE SHIP-BUILDERS OF ENGLAND. 
(AFTER CAMPBELL.) 


Ye ship-builders of England, 
That load our native seas 

With craft not fit to brave a year 
The battle or the breeze : 

Such rubbish do not launch again 
Top-heavy, dull, and slow, 

As they creep through the deep, 
Whatever wind may blow. 


The spirits of retrenchment 
Shall start from every wave, 
For in the sea economy 
Through you has found a grave. 
Thousands and thousands you have suak 
In ships that will not go ; 
For they creep through the deep 
Whatever wind may blow. 


The costly ships of England 
For fire-wood yet may burn, 
Till to the models of the past 
Her shipwrights shall return. 
Then, then, ye clumsy ship-builders, 
Our song no more will throw 
All the blame on your name, 
Which new merits every blow.— Punch, 


Warr.—A young man, (says Sir R. Kane.) 
wanting to sell spectacles in London, petitions the 
corporation to allow him to open a little shop, with- 
out paying the fees of freedom, and he is refused. 
He goes to Glasgow, and the corporation refuse 
him there. He makes acquaintance with some 
members of the university, who find him very inte- 
ligent, and permit him to open his shop within 
their walls. He does not sell spectacles and magie 
lanterns enough to occupy all his time ; he occupies 
himself at intervals in taking asunder and re-mak- 
ing all the machines he can come at. He finds 
there are books on mechanics written in foreign 
languages; he borrows a dictionary, and learns 
those languages to read those books. The univer- 
sity people wonder at him, and are fond of drop- 
ping into his little room in the evenings, to tell him 
what they are doing, and to look at the queer in- 
struments he constructs. A machine in the uni- 
versity collection wants repairing, and he is em- 
ployed. He makes it a new machine. The 
steam-engine is constructed ; and the giant mind 
of Watt stands out before the world—the author of 
the industrial supremacy of this country, the herald 
of a new force of civilization. But was Watt edu- 
cated? Where was he educated? At his own 
workshop, and in the best manner. Watt learned 
Latin when he wanted it for his business. He 
learned French and German; but these things 
were tools, not ends. He used them to promote 
his engineering plans, as he used Jathes and levers. 


Pure artirician Licnt.—Mr. Brande has 
shown that artificial light =o imitate that of the 
sun in purity, by obtaining a’Talbotype in less than 
a minute, by the light of phosphorus burnt in oxy- 
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564 SONG.—MOTHER MARGARY. 


For the Living Age. 
SONG. 


I. 
Let me sing thee, while daylight is fleeing, 
Some melody rare and divine ; 


Let me speak to thy innermost being 
Of all that is thrilling in mine. 


Life’s clouds round us often have gathered— 
No pageant hath time been for us ; 


Hand in hand the dark storms we have weathered, 


And the sunshine shall smile on us thus. 


If the days of my youth are retreating— 
If the lines of gray gleam in my hair ; 

Remember, when daylight is fleeting, 
Comes twilight the tranquil and fair. 


Still softly the snowy wings hover, 
Still brightly the starry eyes shine, 

Round my life, which the angels watch over, 
Because it is mingled with thine. 


Sing not to me in joyous tone : 
Sing me some solemn song— 

Some low and plaintive melody, 
To which thoughts belong. 


Sing, in thy lowest, sweetest tone, 
Some holy, time-worn psalm ; 
Distilling through the mists of care 

Its drops of healing balm. 


Sing! for the burthen of my life 
Is more than I can bear ; 

Sing! let the holy words uplift 
The weight of my despair. 


Sing! for my soul will answer thine 
In low responsive tone, 

And my whole heart give back to thee 
The echo of thine own. 


Ill. 


No, thou art not my first love ; 
I had loved before we met— 

And the beauty of that early dream 
Is pleasant to me yet. 

But thou, thou art my /ast love, 
My dearest and my best ; 

My heart but shed its outer leaves, 
To give thee all the rest! 





From the Independent. 


MOTHER MARGARY. 
‘ BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


- Ow a bleak ridge, from whose granite edges 
*; Sloped the rough land to the grizzly north, 
And where hemlocks, clinging to the hedges, 
* Like a thinned banditti straggled forth, 
* In a crouching, wormy-timbered hamlet, 
Mother Margary shivered in the cold, 
* With a tattered robe of faded camlet 
On her shoulders, crooked, weak, and old. 


_ Time on her had done his cruel pleasure, 
_ . For her face was very dry and thin, 
And the records of his growing measure 


Lined and cross-lined all her shrivelled skin. 


Scanty goods to her had been allotted, 
Yet her thanks rose oftener than desire, 





While her bony fingers, bent and knotted, 
Fed with withered twigs the dying fire. 


Raw and dreary were the northern winters, 
Winds howled pitilessly around her cot, 

Or with rude sighs made the jarring splinters 
Moan the misery she bemoaned not. 

Drifting tempests rattled at her windows, 
pen Bowe snow-wreaths round her naked bea, 

While the wind-flaws muttered on the cinders, 
Till the last spark fluttered and was dead. 


Life had fresher hopes when she was younger, 
But their dying wrung out no complaints ; 

Cold and Penury and Neglect and Hunger— 
These to Margary were guardian saints. 

Of the pearls which one time were the stamens 
*Neath the pouting petals of her lips, 

Only four stood yet, like swarthy Bramins 
Penance parted from all fellowship. 


And their clatter told the bead-rol] dismal 
Of her grim saints as she sat alone ; 

While the tomb-path opened down abysmal, 
Yet the sunlight through its portal shone. 

When she sat her head was prayerlike bending, 
When she rose it rose not any more, 

Faster seemed her true heart graveward tending, 
Than her tired feet, weak and travel-sore. 


She was mother of the dead and scattered— 
Had been mother of the brave and fair— 

But her branches, bough by bough, were scattered, 
Till her torn breast was left dry and bare. 

Yet she knew—though sorely desolated— 
When the children of the poor depart, 

Their earth-vestures are but sublimated, 
So to gather closer in the heart. 


With a courage which had never fitted 
Words to speak it to the soul it blest, 


She endured, in silence and unpitied, ’ 


Woes enough to mar a stouter breast. 
Thus was born such holy trust within her, 

That the graves of all who had been dear, 
To a region clearer and serener 

Raised her spirit from our chilly sphere. 


They were footsteps on her Jacob’s Ladder ; 
Angels to her were the Loves and Hopes 
Which had left her purified but sadder— 
And they lured her to the emerald slopes 
Of that heaven, where Anguish never flashes 
Her red fire-whip—happy land where flowers 
Blossom over the voleanic ashes 
Of this blighted, blighting world of ours. 


All her power was a love of Goodneas ; 
All her wisdom was a mystic faith, 

That the rough world’s jargoning and rudeness 
Turns to music ai the gate of death. 

So she walked while feeble limbs allowed her, 
Knowing well that any stubborn grief 


She might meet with, would no more than crowd 


her 
To the wall whose opening was Relief. 


So she lived an anchoress of Sorrow, 
Lone and peaceful on the rocky slope, 

And when burning trials came, would borrow 
New fire of them for the lamp of Hope. 

When at last her palsied hand in groping 
Rattled tremulous at the gated tomb, 

Heaven flashed round her joys beyond her hoping, 
And her young soul gladdened into bloom. 
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LETTERS FROM THE 
LETTERS FROM THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


[This series of letters is begun in the New York Even- 
ing Post; probably from Mr. W. C. Bryant himself. ] 


Kingston, Jan. 11th, 1850. 


Ir is not easy to imagine a more delightful series 
of sensations than one experiences in passing at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty miles a day, in a first 
class steamship like the Empire City, from the 
rigors of a northern winter, to the soft and genial 
temperature of the tropics. Eight days ago, we 
sailed from pier No. 3, leaving New York city be- 
hind us all ice-bound, her streets covered with snow 
and resonant with sleigh-bells. Furs and woollens 
enveloped her population, and thermometers of 
every sect and denomination were agreed that the 
weather was very cold. A good part of the fol- 
lowing night I passed in walking the deck of the 
Empire City, without an overcoat of any kind, and 
was warm and comfortable, as if it were an even- 
ing in June. In two days more linen clothing was 
gladly substituted by the less prudent of our com- 
pany, including myself, for flannels, and the pitch 
trickled from the seams of the ship, and from her 
rigging, under the unrelenting heat of a tropical 
sun. But the air was always pure, soft and exhil- 
arating, the heat not in the least enervating, and the 
effect of the gradual transition was not unlike the 
delightful sensations of a warm bath, protracted 
through a series of days instead of minutes. No 
stimulants afford such delightful sensations. I 
had small occasion for sleep, to which I did not 
devote on an average more than three hours out of 
every twenty-four, nor did I suffer any inconven- 
ience from the want of it. Philosophers could 
probably explain this very easily, by reference to 
the difference in the weight of the atmosphere, or 
to the more rapid motion of the earth near the 
equator, or in a variety of other ways, all equally 
beyond my comprehension. It satisfied me that 
with less than half my usual allowance of the 
** balmy,’ I always rose perfectly refreshed. 

In six days from the period of our departure we 
were entering the harbor of Port Royal, having 
made the voyage in less time than it had ever been 
made before. From the time we parted with our 
pilot off Sandy Hook until we stopped at Jamaica, 
our wheels never stopped. By night and by day, 
whether we were sleeping or waking, whether 
watching or dreaming, the massive engine beneath 
us, like an imprisoned giant, with arms of iron and 
breath of flame, toiled on without fatigue and with- 
out repose. ‘The weather was uniformly fine, and 
all the incidents of the voyage conspired to make it 
pleasant. 

The interior accommodations of the Empire City 
are palatial. I enjoyed the exclusive use of a state 
room, most eligibly situated with a sitting-room 
adjacent, luxuriously furnished. Our table abound- 
ed with all the luxuries of the New York market, 
and our company was exceedingly pleasant in spite 
of all the trying familiarities to which one is ex- 
posed in the cabins of populous ships. 

The first land we made, after taking leave of the 
heights of Neversink, was the point of Mayaguana, 
about 1200 miles from New York. A dangerous 
coral reef which projects from the island gives this 
point some consequence, as it has been more fatal 
to navigators than any other point, I believe, among 
the West India Islands. 

It is a striking illustration of the triumphs of 
modern navigation that Capt. Wilson was able to 
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calculate his courses with such accuracy, for a dis- 
tance of 1200 miles, as to come within half a mile 
of the point, towards which he laid the course of 
his ship, when he took his last departure from Bar- 
negat. We fortunately arrived at this point durin 
daylight ; had we reached it in the night we shoul 
have been compelled to lie-too, till morning, the 
channel is so narrow and tortuous. In passing it 
from the south, the captain says that he always 
keeps on, by night or day, for he is enabled to get 
a ‘* departure,”’ so recently, from the headlands ot 
St. Domingo, that, in the absence of all currents, 
he can navigate the passage without difficulty, bat 
in coming from the north, owing to the variety of 
currents which one encounters in the Atlantic, it is 
impossible for the navigator to calculate his posi- 
tion with such accuracy as to make the passage 
in the night safe. An error of half a mile in his 
reckoning might be fatal. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the 10th we 
were boarded by a pilot, as we entered Kingston 
harbor. He was a mulatto, intelligent looking, 
and about 25 years of age. He seemed rather 
overcome by the good luck which had befallen him 
in getting so bigaship. He soon, however, recov- 
ered his self-possession, gave his orders to the man 
at the wheel, and conducted us safely up in front 
of Port Royal. : 

Before the ship had fairly stopped we were surt- 
rounded with boats filled with negroes, some dressed 
decently and some indecently, and some not at all. 
They all talked at once, what they designed for 
English, but as it would have been unintelligible 
to me under the most favorable circumstances, of 
course it was like the apostle’s preaching to the 
Greeks—foolishness. 

Some of the boats were filled with oranges, bana- 
nas and star-apples and other fruits, which our pas- 
sengers were expected to purchase. The empty 
boats were waiting for a fare. All such as pro- 
posed to land at Jamaica, including myself, soon 
made a selection from the group, and disembarked 
ourselves and baggage with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Before we reached the shore the steamer 
was ploughing her way again across the bay, on 
her route to Chagres. 

We were compelled to stop at Port Royal to have 
our baggage inspected by the custom-house officers 
before going over to Kingston. ‘The revenue offi- 
cers were mostly colored people. | saw but one 
white oarsman in any of the revenue boats, and m 
that one the coxswain was a colored man. The 
officer who examined our trunks is said to be a 
nephew of Lord Elgin. He did not appear to be 
very bright; hiscomplexion was a little ambiguous, 
and his hair seemed to have belonged once toa 
negro, if it did not then. : 

When the ceremony of inspection was over, we 
redistributed ourselves in our boat, and bore away 
for Kingston, about six miles distant, on the oppo- 
site side of the bay. We had four colored oars- 
men, under the command of Commodore Brooks, 
himself a very black man with very white linen, 
whose broad pennant of red, with a white ball, 
swung at the mast-head, to indicate that he was 
senior officer of the port. He told me that he re 
ceived his commission from the Admiral on the 
station, and that no other boatmen were at libe 
to raise the red flag but himself. I was amused at 
the style in which these pretensions were asserted, 
and asked him what he would do, if one were so 
irreverent as to appropriate his color. He said he 
would go and pull it down, but added that no ope 
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would dare to attempt such an outrage. I felt my 
capacity to realize the dignity of our commander 
pad enlarging, and when he added that he 

ad several other boats plying between Kingston 
and Port Royal, | was awed. 

Our boat was very well in its way, but the oars 
were a novelty. ‘They consisted of two pieces. 
One a long pole, the entire length of the oar, of 
eniform size from end to end. The other was a 
board in the shape of an ordinary oar blade, which 
was spliced to the pole in three places, with a cord 
*and nothing else.”’ The oarsmen struck the 
water with the side of the blade to which the pole 
was attached, instead of the smooth side, out of 
respect to some principle of hydrodynamics, with 
-which | was not familiar. Instead of tholepins 
they used a rope, tied to the side of the boat, through 
which the oar was passed, and by which it was de- 
tained near, if not in its place, when used. The | 

| 





commodore defended both these novelties with a 
force of logic which required nothing but a stu- | 
pidity among his hearers correspoading with his | 
ewn to render perfectly conclusive. He was about | 
two hours getting us over to Kingston. During | 
the voyage I had Jeisure to contemplate the strike | 
ing scenery which bougds that city in the rear. 
A high range of bills, rising gradually to moun- | 
tains, surrounds Kingston on all sides. ‘These hills | 
are indented, apparently, by the centurial washing | 
"of running waters, until they look as if some astrin- | 
ent had been poured over them in their days of | 
sees and corrugated their surface into its | 
present shape. ‘They were green, and, as I after- 
wards discovered, were cultivated and inhabited to 
their very summits. 
As we approached the shore, and the vegetation | 
began to reveal itself, | realized for the first time | 
that we were within the tropics. We have hot! 


ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


way with my impedimenta, and entered imto the en- 
joyment of a hospitality, which resembled that dis- 
pensed to strangers in New York—in no particular 
except the prices. They are all kept and served 
by colored people, who enjoy the princely prerog- 
ative which attaches only to indolent people and 
kings, entire immunity done all the penalties of 
lapsed time. They have no idea of doing anything 
within any specified period, and punctuality with 
them is a word, but not a thing. Of this, more 
hereafter. 


Kingston, Feb. Ist, 1850. 

My first impressions of Kingston are not favor- 
able. It is well enough situated, om ground gradu- 
ally rising from the sea, at the rate of about one 
hundred feet to the mile, and the mountains which 
bound it in the rear, about four miles distant, fur- 
nish a most desirable refuge from the extreme heats 
of summer, or to invalids who require a more brae- 
ing temperature occasionally than can be furnished 
below. In a drive of four hours, one may be trans- 
ferred from an average temperature of eighty de- 
grees to one of sixty. But the eity of Kingston is 
a most undesirable residenee. ‘The streets are all 


| quite narrow, and would seareely be esteemed wide 


enough to answer the purposes of alleys in New 
York. ‘The houses are all partially dilapidated, 
and of course old. ‘Though | have been through 
nearly every street, | have not seen a single new 
house erecting, save the Insane Asylum, which, by 
the way, has been suspended for want of funds. 
A terrible fire laid a large portion of the city in 
ruins several years ago, aul cole a portion of the 
houses has been rebuilt. Such as have, are com- 
monly only one story high and very mean. In the 
busiest parts of this city, and on every block, may 
be seen vacant lots, on which are crumbling the 


weather at the north, and custom-house officers and | foundation walls of houses long in ruins. Rents 
negroes—weather as hot, custom-house officers as | are exceedingly low, less than half a fair interest 
troublesome, and negroes as black or yellow as any on the cost of the buildings alone—while the vacant 
I had yet encountered, but I had never before seen | jots eannot be said to have any market value, there 
the cocoa-nut and the plantain growing as I did now. | being no sales. There are several fine houses yet 








Here, in the depth of winter, orange-trees were | 
dropping their fruit, and the bananas were ready to | 
be plucked ; the lignum vite tree waved its luxu- | 
riant foliage, ornamented with a delicate blossom 
of surpassing beauty ; and, in the distance, our eyes | 
were directed to the sugar estates of the Caymanos, 
and on the mountains to the abandoned coffee es- 
tates belonging to the bankrupt Duke of Bucking- 
ham. I was most impatient to get on shore, that I 
might stray into the country and stare the wonders 
of tropical vegetation full in the faee. 
Notwithstanding my impatience, | was compelled 
© submit to many delays. My largest trunk, which 
was handled by the coachman in New York without 
difficulty, engaged the devoted exertions of four ne- 
oes in the effort to draw it from the boat, which 
they effected by instalments, afier turning it over, 
as they did every article of luggage, several times, 
and trying it in various ways and from opposite 
aides, as if to see if they could not, in some way, 
get the advantage of it. Finally, getting out of 
patience with them, | seized hold of the trunk and 
put it on the car myself, and would have felt infinite 
pleasure in kicking them all overboard, if | had sup- 
posed they had energy or wit enough to get ashore. 
There are no first class hotels at Kingston, and 
the best accommodations for travellers are to be 
found at boarding houses, of which there are two 
or three which compare with the others as warts 





compare with corns. ‘To one of these 1 wended my 


extant here, but they were all built many years 
ago, when the island was prosperous, and very few 
of them are * in repair.” 

There is not a foot of street pavement, to my 
knowledge, in Kingston, and the streets are almost 
uniformly from one to three feet lower in the centre 
than at the sides. This is the result of spring 
rains, which wash down the mountains in torrents, 
and through the streets of the city to the river, 
oftentimes making such channels in the streets as 
to render them impassable. This periodical visita- 
tion was suggested to me, by a resident, as the rea- 
son for not paving the street walks. That may be 
a good reason for Jamaica people, but it would not 
be a sufficient one for Yankees, if they had to use 
the streets. They would either remove the moun- 
tains altogether, or make such terms with the 
rain as would induce it te use the highways to the 
ocean as not abusing them. 

Kingston contains about twenty thousand inhab- 
itants at present, nine tenths of whom, at beast, are 
colored. In walking the streets, one searcely 
meets white persons as frequently as he woukl 
meet colored persons in New York city. The 
whites are mostly English, or of Eng)ish descent. 
The proportion of Jews of all colors is fearfully 
great. Thad never seen a black Jew before, and I 
was astonished to find how little the expression of 
the Israelitish profile was effected by color. My 
imagination could never have combined the shasp 
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THE OYSTER TRADE.—SCOTCH STOIC. 


and cunning features of Isaac with the thick-lipped 
careless, unthinking countenance of Cudjo; but 


nature has done it perfectly, if that can be called a | 


combination in which the negro furnishes the color 
and the Jew all the rest of the expression. What 
will be the uluumate consequence of this corruption 
of the African blood, is a question which might 
occupy the attention of your Ethnographical Soci- 
ety as profitably, perhaps, as anything which it has 
recently pondered. 

Though Kingston is the principal port of the 
island, it has but little of the air of a commercial 
city. One looks and listens in vain for the noise 


of carts and the bustle of busy men ; no one seems | 


to be in a hurry; but few are doing anything; while 
the mass of the population are lounging about in 
idleness and rags. They have what they call the 


omnibus here, which is of the capacity and shape | 


of four-wheeled cabs. These vehicles pursue no 
specific route, but carry their passengers to any 
part of the city for twenty-five cents, provided their 
starved horses are equal to the effort. 

I never saw a place so abounding in old people 
and babies. Almost every woman you meet, and 
of whatever age, has an infant in her arms or some- 


where about her, while the streets are littered with | 


children more advaneed. So of aged persons, they 
are fir more abundant than in our northern cities 

This may be attributed to the mildness of the 
weather, which enables the old people to be in 
the streets at all seasons, without exposing them 
to those infirmities with which our northern cli- 
mates afflict the aged. But the fact probably is, 


that while in the north the poor aged people die of | 


neglect, privation and exposure, as soon as they 


become tov infirm to provide for all the wants occa- | 


sioned by our trying climate, and long, cold win- 
ters, in Jamaica the same class do not reach any 
such boundary until much more advanced in vears. 
They have no cold weather ; they can easily get all | 
they require for their support, if they can walk, so 
abundant are the fruits and edible productions of 
the island; and though the ties which bind the | 
parent and child toge “ther are generally much more 


frail here than at the north, and though the aged | 


rarely depend upon their children for any assist- 
ance, yet the means of subsistence are so much 
more accessible, that one never hears of a person 


contracting disease, or suffering very seriously for | 


want of food. 

I here beheld, for the first time, a class of beings 
of whom we have heard much, and for whem I | 
have felt considerable interest. I refer to the | 
Coolies, imported by the British government to 
take the place of the faineant negroes, when the | 
apprenticeship system was abolished. Those that 
{ saw were wandering about the streets, dressed | 


rather tastefully, but always meanly, and usually | ; 


carrying over their shoulder a sort of chiffionier’s 
wack, in which they threw whatever refuse stuff 
they found in the streets, or received as charity 
Their figures are generally superb, and their east- 
ern costume, to whieh they adhere as far as their 
poverty will permit of any clothing, sets off their 
lithe and graceful forms to great advantage. Their 
faces are almost uniformly of the finest classic 
mould, and illuminated by pairs of those dark, 
swimming, and propitiatory eyes, which exhaust 
the language of tenderness and passion at a glance. 

But they are the most inveterate mendicants on 
the island. It is said that those brought from the 
interior of India are faithful and efficient workmen, 
while those from Calcutta and its vicinity are good 
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,|fornothing. Those that were prowling about the 


streets of Spanishtown and Kingston, I presume, 
were of the latter class, for there is not a planter 
on the island probably, whom it would be more 
difficult to get any work out of, than from one of 
these. They subsist by begging altogether ; they 
are not vicious, nor intemperate, nor troublesome 
particularly, except as beggars. In that calling 
they have a pertinacity before which a northern 
mendicant would grow pale. ‘They will not be 
denied. ‘They will stand perfectly still and look 
through a window from the street for a quarter of 
an hour, if not driven away, with their imploring 
eyes fixed upon you, like a stricken deer, without 
saying a word, or moving a muscle. They act as 
‘if it were no disgrace for them to beg, as if the 
least indemnification which they are entitled to 
expect, for the outrage perpetrated upon them in 
bringing them from their distant homes to this 
| strange island, is a daily supply of their few and 
cheap necessities as they call for them. 

I confess that their begging did not leave upon 
‘my mind the impression produced by ordinary 
‘mendicancy. ‘They do not look as if they ought 
to work. I never saw one smile, and though whey 
showed no positive suffering, I never saw one loo 
‘happy. Each face seemed to be constantly telling 
.|the unhappy story of their woes, and like frag- 
‘ments of a broken mirror, each reflecting in all its 
hateful proportions the national outrage of which 
i they are the victims. 


Tue Oyster Tr ADE _— snes have any idea 
of the immensity of the oyster business done in 
‘the United States. The Chesapeake and Delaware 
bay oysters go all over the world, and we learn, 
‘from alate number of the Baltimore Sun, that one 
| establishment in that city, during the oyster season, 
“keeps: twenty-five men constantly opening the 
| shells, and they sometimes open five hundred gal- 
‘Jons a day, which are all designed for exportation. 
| The oysters are put up in cans, in their own liquor, 
'which are made air-tight and hermetically sealed ; 
‘they are warranted to keep fresh in any climate. 
| Five men are kept constantly employed in making 
ithe cans. The oysters are sent principally to the 

Western States. but considerable quantities are 
‘sent to the West Indies. South America, and some 
have been even sent to China. 

On Saturday week—the first day of the oyster- 
| taking season in Fairhaven river—six or seven 
|hundred boats were ready for operation with the 
‘sunrise. The striking of the bell in the brick 
‘church was the signal to begin, and soon all was 
‘stir and commotion amongst men and _ shell-fish. 
| During the day between thirty and forty thousand 
/hushels of oysters were taken, which, from the 
| fuct of their having been undisturbed for two years, 
| were unusually large and very fine. Some boats 
| took from seventy-five to one hundred bushels each, 
jand some few went much above this quantity. 

‘Transient oystermen sold their products at the bank 
| of the rrver, for 20 and 25 cents per bushel, while 
those who make * oystering’’ a regular business, 
preferred to hold on for a speculation. 


A Scoreu Stoic.—* Ah! John, you won't have 
me much longer. I shall never leave this bed 
alive.’’—** Please thee-self, Betty, and the I] please 
me,” returned John, with great equanimity. ‘I 
have been a good wife to you, John,”’ persisted yas 
dying woman. ‘ Middlin’, Betty, middlin’,”’ 
sponded the matter-of-fact husband. 
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¥§68 AN HOUR WITH GOD.—ODE.—THERE’S LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD. 


. AN HOUR WITH GOD. 


One hour with Thee, my God ! when daylight breaks 
- Over a world thy guardian care has kept, 
\When the fresh soul from soothing slumber wakes, 
. ‘To praise the love that watched me while I slept ; 
: When with new strength my blood is bounding free, 
- The first, best, sweetest hour, I'll give to Thee. 


. One hour with Thee, when busy day begins 
Her never-ceasing round of bustling care, 

‘When I must meet with toil, and pain, and sins, 

__ And through them all thy cross must bear ; 

‘O, then to arm me for the strife, to be 

. Faithful to death, Ill kneel an hour to Thee. 


.One hour with Thee, when rides the glorious sun 
._ High in mid-heaven, and panting nature feels 
..Lifeless and overpowered, and man has done 
For one short hour with urging life’s swift wheels ; 
In that deep pause my soul from care shall flee, 
To make that hour of rest one hour with Thee. 


‘One hour with Thee, when saddened twilight flings 
Her soothing charm o’er lawn, and vale, and grove, 
When there breathes up from all created things 
The sweet enthralling sense of thy deep love ; 
And when its softening power descends on tne, 
_My swelling heart shall spend an hour with Thee. 


One hour with Thee, my God! when softly night 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and slow, 
When | sweet stars, unutterably bright, 
' Are telling forth thy praise to men below ; 
‘0, _, while far from earth my thoughts would 
ee, 
Ill spend in prayer one joyful hour with Thee! 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


Tue following Ode breathes a spirit which must 
eommend itself to every patriotic citizen. It was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Gilman, of Charleston, and 
was sung at the 4th of July celebration, in 1832, 
by the Union Party of that city. I had the satisfac- 
tion to be present, and to assist in the choir. The 
procession had moved to the Baptist church to listen 
to an oration by Col. Drayton, one of the influential 
men of the Unionists, while the Nullifiers were 
headed by the great Hayne, by Hamilton, and 
others. I recollect one sentence of Col. Drayton’s 
speech, which it may not be amiss to mention. 
Endeavoring to demonstrate the impracticability of 
nullification, Col. Drayton said: ‘*'To be in the 
Union and out of it, simultaneously, is not in the 
power of Omnipotence itself.”’ 


Hail, our country’s natal morn ! 

Hail, our spreading kindred born ! 

Hail, thou banner, not yet torn, 
Waving o’er the free ! 

While this day, in festal throng, 

Millions swell the patriot’s song, 

Shall not we the notes prolong? 
Hallowed Jubilee ! 


Who would sever Freedom’s shrine? 
Who would draw the invidious line? 
; Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 





Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the certral mountain hand, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 

By our Law’s deep-rooted tree, 

By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 

By our common kindred tongue, 


By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages, must ye droop again? 
Maker, shail we rashly stain 
Blessings sent by Thee? 
No! receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now 
** Union—Liberty !”’ 


The effect of the ode was truly sublime. When 
the choir came to the last four lines of the last 
verse, the whole audience rose spontaneously, and 
there was an awful grandeur in the sound of the 
thousands of voices exclaiming— 


No! receive our solemn vow, 

While before thy throne we bow, 

Ever to maintain as now, 
Union—Liberty ! 


Choir and organ and harmony were drowned by 
the wild torrent of ejaculations ; but it started fee 
ings not unsuited to the sacredness of the place of 
meeting, and the light of the uplifted eye had to 
struggle through tears, and there was not a man 
present who would not at that moment have cheer 
fully sacrificed life, fortune, and sacred honor—to 
Union—Liberty ! 





THERE’S LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD! 


In the lone and weary nights, my ehild, 
When all around is drear ; 

When the moon is hidden by the clouds, 
And grief and pain are near— 


O, never think, my gentle boy, 
In that gloomy, trying hour, 
That thou art not protected still 
By a kind Almighty Power! 


Soon will those dark clouds roll away, 
And the glorious stars appear ; ; 
And the pensive moon, with her calm, pale light, 
Will shine in beauty clear. 


There is an Eye above, my child, 
That slumbers not, nor sleeps : 

There is a Friend in heaven, love 
Who still His vigil keeps. 


And though in trouble’s darkest hour 
His face He seems to shroud, 
Believe—remember—O, my child, 
There ’s light behind the cloud! 
* Journal. 
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REMEMBRANCE.—AURORA BOREALIS.—MY EEN ARE DIM WI’ TEARS. 569 


REMEMBRANCE, 


Coup in the earth—and the deep snow piled above 
thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave ! 
Have | forgot, my only Love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by ‘Time’s all-severing wave? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 
Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves 
cover 
Thy noble heart forever, ever more? 


Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers, 
From those brown hills, have melted into spring : 

Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering! 


Sweet Love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
While the world’s tide is bearing me along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong ! 


No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me ; 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life's bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But, when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after 
thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again? 
Ellis Bell. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Orr in the solemn night, 
When Earth is veiled in darkness to the eye, 
There comes a sudden and mysterious light 
Within the azure sky ! 


°T is not the twilight beam, 

Nor the pale radiance of the starry throng, 

Nor Cynthia's pensive ray, nor meteor’s gleam, 
Shooting the heavens along : 


But a strange, shifting glow, 
Bright’ning and fading, like to flickering flame— 
High o’er the North, white columns upwards go— 

Then die—then soar again. 


Light of the dreary North, 
Fain would we know thy far and hidden springs, 
And on what bidding thou dost issue forth 

In ghostlike wanderings. 


Art thou the icy smile 

Of Arctic oceans, streaming in the sky? 

Or light from some unknown, voleanic pile, 
Uptow’ring, huge and high, 


On a far northern shore, 

With giant craters gaping to a sea, 

Fiery and vast, that deep within Earth's core 
Burneth unceasingly ? 








Or art thou near allied 
To the bright spark that gilds the thunder-cloud ‘— 
Yet moving voiceless through the heavens wide— 
Piercing night’s sable shroud. 
Vain is each prying thought, 
To find the source and nature of thy ray, 
For thou art ever with deep mystery fraught, 
We cannot cast away. 


He, whose stupendous plan 
Worketh unchanging through all space and time, 
For unknown ends, thy fitful flames doth fan, 
And laws for thee assign. 


And He thy home hath east 
*Mid seas of ice, unchanged by Summer’s ray— 
*Mid frigid deserts, stretching far and vast, 
Where life can never stay. 


Yet doth thy nightly glow 
Glad the far dwellers of the dreary North : 
The Greenlander, amid the drifted snow, 

Doth hail thy coming forth. 


Thou cheerest Siberia’s gloom, 
Sweden’s cold clime, and Norway’s ice-girt shore ; 
And northern men their hardy toils resume 
When thou dost brightly soar. 
Epwin 8. Hicaie. 
Exeter, N. Y., Feb. 9th, 1850. 
From Chambers’ Journah 
MY EEN ARE DIM WI’ TEARS. 


My een are dim wi’ tears, John 
My heart is sair wi’ wae, 

I lie an’ watch the stars, John, 
A wearying for the day ; 

Yet it winna bring me rest, John, 
An’ it canna bring me peace, 

Till the clay is on my breast, John, 
An’ thocht and feeling cease ! 


I hae looed ye weel and lang, John 
An’ shall while I hae life ; 
But ye’ve caused me mony a pang, John, 
Wha should hae been your wife. 
Though ye never said a word, John, 
My trusting heart to win, 
Ye hae leed before the Lord, John, 
An’ that is deeper sin ! 


Ye’re hand leed seeking mine, John, 
When naebody could see ; 

And ye kissed it mony a time, John, 
An’ wasna that a lee? 

An’ your een leed looking love, John, 
Whene’er they turned on me ; 

An’ your gifts, what did they pruve, John, 
But love—or treachery? 

An’ your step leed coming here, John, 
Sae aft in cauld an’ rain, 

For mony a happy year, John, 
Whase memory is pain! 

For I thocht the time would come, John, 
When we nae mair would part; 

Yet ye gaed without ae word, John, 
To ease my breaking heart ! 


Ye cam’ o’ your ain will, John, 
Ye saw that I was poor; 
Ye kenn’d I was nae light o’ love, 
Ye should hae passed our door. 
But I loo ye after a’, John, 
An’ pray to God in heaven, 
That I may be ta’en hame, John, 
An’ your deceit forgiven ! 
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From the National Era. 
THE MEN OF OLD. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Wet speed thy mission, bold Iconoclast ! 
Yet all unworthy of its trust thou art, 
If with dry eye, and cold, unloving heart, 
Thou tread’st the solemn phantom of the past, 
By the great Future’s dazzling hope made blind 
To all the beauty, power, and truth, behind. 
Not without reverent awe should’st thou put by 
The cypress branches and the amaranth blooms, 
Where, with clasped hands of prayer, upon their 
tombs 
The effigies of old confessors lie, 
God's witnesses ; the voices of his will 
Heard in the distant march of centuries still ! 
Such were the men at whose rebuking frown, 
Dark with God’s wrath, the tyrant’s knee went 
down ; 
Such from the terrors of the guilty drew 
The vassal’s freedom and the poor man’s due. 


St. Anselm (may he rest forevermore 
In heaven’s sweet peace !) forbid, of old, the sale 
Of men as slaves, and from the church's pale 
Hurled the Northumbrian buyers of the poor. 
To ransom souls from bonds and evil fate, 
St. Ambrose melted down the sacred plate— 
Image of saint, the chalice and the pix, 
Crosses of gold, and silver candlesticks ; 
* MAN IS WORTH MORE THAN TEMPLES !”’ he replied 
To such as came his holy work to chide. 
And brave Cesarius, stripping altars bare, 
And coining from the abbey’s golden hoard 
The captive’s freedom, answered to the prayer 
Or threat of those whose fierce zeal for the Lord 
Stifled their love of man; ‘* An earthen dish 
The last sad supper of the Master bore : 
Most miserable sinners, do ye wish 
More than your Lord, and grudge his dying poor 
What your own pride and not his need require ! 
Souls, than these shining gauds, he values more ; 
Mercy, not sacrifice, his heart desires.” 


O, faithful worthies! resting far behind 
In your Dark Ages; since ye fell asleep 
Much labor has been done for human kind— 
Shadows are scattered, wherein you groped blind ; 
Man claims his birthright, freer pulses leap 
Through peoples driven in your day like sheep ; 
Yet, like your own, our age’s sphere of light 
Though widening still is walled around by night ; 
With slow, reluctant eye, the church has read, 
Seeptic at heart, the lessons of its head ; 
“ounting, too oft, its living members less 
‘Than its walls’ garnish and the pulpit’s dress ; 
World-moving zeal with power to bless and feed 
Life’s fainting pilgrims to their utter need, 
Instead of ey holds out the stone of creed ; 
Sect builds and worships, where its Wealth and 
Pride 
And Vanity stand shrined and deified, 
Careless that in the shadow of its walls 
God’s living temple into ruin falls. 
We need, methinks, the prophet-hero still, 
Saints true of life, and martyrs strong of will, 
To tread the land, even now, as Xavier trod 
The streets of Goa, barefoot, with his bell, 
Proclaiming freedom in the name of God, 
And startling tyrants with the fear of hell! 
Soft words, smooth prophecies, are doubtless well, 
But to rebuke the age’s popular crime, 
We need the souls of fire, the hearts of that old 
time. 





THE MEN OF OLD.—I AM SO HAPPY.——LAST WISHES OF A CHILD. 


“1 AM SO HAPPY!” 

I see the faded writing, dated oh! so long ago ; 

The clear round text is fairly traced by childish 
fingers slow ; 

*T is but a simple record of inconstant hopes and 
fears, 

But one short sentence written there I blot with 
falling tears. 


It is this—‘‘ 1 am so happy.” 
have flown 

Since those pleasant words were writ to a loving 
playmate gone ; 

This is the hand that traced them, they were inno- 
cent and true, 

This is the heart so buoyant then, as rosy moments 
flew. 


But twenty years 


I gaze upon the characters, I ponder o'er them yet ; 

‘The many intervening years | struggle to forget ; 

QO, but to realize them now for one short ficeting 
hour, 

The dark, dark shadows of this life ceasing awhile 
to lour ! 


**T am so happy’’—well-a-day ! those strange and 
thrilling words 

Sound soft and sweetly as the song of wild and 
woodland birds, 

In twilight glades at evening fall, when, ‘mid the 
shiv’ring leaves, 

A whispering of import sad our busy fancy weaves. 


May I not be a child once more? My second birth 
must be 

No day-dream of a sickly mind, but blest reality ; 

Then, then again those glorious words with truth 
] may indite— 

‘*] am so happy’’—traced within in characters of 
light. 


LAST WISHES OF A CHILD. 


Tue following beautiful little poem was written 
by James T. Fields for the Boston Book for 1850. 


** All the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing— 
Let me leave this stifled room, 
Let me go where flowers are growing ! 


** Look! my cheek is thin and pale, 
And my pulse is very low, 
Ere my sight begins to fail, 
Take my hand and let us go. 


‘* Was not that the robin’s song 
Piping through the casement wide ? 
I shall not be listening long, 
Take me to the meadow-side— 


** Bear me to the willow-brook— 
Let me hear the merry mill— 
On the orchard I must look, 
Ere my beating heart is still. 


‘¢ Faint and fainter grows my breath— 
Bear me quickly down the lane ; 
Mother dear, this chill is death— 
I shall never speak again !”’ 
Still the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing ; 
Still we sit in silen. gloom— 
O’er her grave the grass is growing. 
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CEMETERY WITHOUT A MONUMENT.——THE CONVICT.—MALLEUS DOMINI. 571 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
A CEMETERY WITHOUT A MONUMENT. 


Many a tear has been dropped in memory of Capt. 
Ira Bursley, who, with his noble crew, after sending 
all the passengers ashore from the ill-fated Hot- 
tinguer, went down with her to the ‘‘ cemetery 
without a monument.’’ 

Like the lamented Dustan, on board the Atlantic, 
he staid by his vessel until the last efforts were put 
forth to save the lives of others. One is reminded 
of Cooper's description of long Tom Coffin, which, 
though fiction, has proved the mournful truth con- 
cerning many a brave sailor. In looking over a 
volume of poems by Brainard, I copied his 


LAMENT FOR LONG TOM. 
Let us think of therm that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild ani stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 
Thy cruise is over now, 
Thou art anchored by the shore, 
And never more shalt thou 
Hear the storm around thee roar ; 
Death has shaken out the sands of thy glass. 
Now around thee sports the whale, 
And the porpoise snuffs the gale, 
And the night winds wake their wail, 
As they pass. 


The sea-grass round thy bier 

Shall bend beneath the tide, 
Nor tell the breakers near, 

Where thy manly limbs abide ; 

But the granite rock thy tombstone shall be. 
Though the edges of thy grave 
Are the combings of the wave, 
Yet unheeded they shall rave 
Over thee. 


At the piping of all hands, 

When the Judgment signal ’s spread ; 
When the islands and the lands 

And the seas give up their dead, 

And the North and the South shall come: 
When the sinner is betrayed, 
And the just man is afraid, 
Then Heaven be thy aid, 
Poor Tom. 





From the Ohio State Journal. 
THE CONVICT TO HIS MOTHER.* 


I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Far from my happy home ; 

I ’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam ; 

And time since then has rolled its years, 
And marked them on my brow, 

Yet I have often thought of thee— 
I’m thinking of thee now. 


I’m thinking on the day, mother, 
When at thy tender side 
You watched the dawning of my youth, 
And kissed me in your pride ; 
Then brightly was my heart lit up 
With hopes of future joy, 
While your bright fancy honors wove 
To deck thy darling boy. 
* These lines were written by a convict in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, and inscribed, “To my mother.” 








I’m thinking of the day, mother, 
When with such anxious care, 
You lifted up your heart to Heaven— 
Your hope, your trust was there. 
Fond memory brings thy parting words, 
While tears stole down your cheek ; 
Thy long, last, loving look told more 
Than ever words could speak. 


I’m far away from thee, mother ; 
No friend is near me now, 
To soothe me with a tender word, 
Or cool my burning brow ; 
The dearest ties affection wove 
Are all now torn from me; 
They left me when the trouble came— 
They did not love like thee. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblest ; 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distressed ; 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
You would not give me blame, 

But soothe me with your tender word, 
And bid me hope again. 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes decay— 

The tempter with his baneful cup 
Has dashed them all away ; 

And shame has left its venom sting 
To rack with anguish wild— 

Yet still | would not have thee know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


O, I have wandered far, mother, 
Since I deserted thee, 

And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Beyond the deep blue sea! 

O, mother! still I love thee well, 
And long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 

But, ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast, 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest ; 

And while I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in my ear 

A voice that speaks of heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there. 

ALPHA. 
Ohio Penitentiary, Jan. 17, 1850. 








From the Missionary. 
MALLEUS DOMINI. 


Is not my word, saith the Lord, like a hammer, that 
breaketh the rock in pieces ?—Jeremiah xxiii. 29. 

Stence of the Lord, beneath whose stroke 

The rocks are rent, the heart is broke, 

I hear thy pond’rous echoes ring, 

And fall, a crushed and crumbled thing. 


Meekly, these mercies I implore, 

Through Him, whose cross our sorrows bore : 
On earth, thy new-creating grace ; 

In heaven, the very lowest place. 


O, might I be a living stone, 
Set in the pavement of thy throne! 
For sinner saved, what place so meet, 
As at the Saviour’s bleeding feet? 
G. W. D. 
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From the Daily News. 
THE MUSIC GRINDERS. 


You ’re sitting on your window-seat, 
Beneath a cloudless moon ; 

You hear a sound, that seems to wear 
The semblance of a tune— 

As if a broken fife should strive 
To drown a cracked bassoon. 


And nearer, nearer still, the tide 
Of music seems to come, 

There ’s something like a human voice, 
And something like a drum ; 

You sit in speechless agony, 
Until your ear is numb. 


Poor “ home, sweet home,”’ should seem to be 
A very dismal place ; 

Your “‘ auld acquaintance,” all at once, 
Is altered in the face ; 

Their discords sting through Burns and Moore 
Like hedgehogs dressed in lace. 


You think they are crusaders sent 
From some infernal clime, 

To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 
And dock the tail of Rhyme, 

To crack the voice of Melody, 
And break the legs of Time. 


But, hark! the air again is still, 
The musie all is ground, 

And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound ; 

It cannot be—it is—it is ! 
A hat is going round. 


No! pay the dentist when he leaves 
A fracture in your jaw, 

And pay the owner of the bear 
That stunned you with his paw, 

And buy the lobster that has had 
Your knuckles in his claw. 


But, if you are a portly man, 
Put on your fiercest frown, 

And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of town ; 

Then close your sentence with an oath, 
And shut the window down. 


And if you are a slender man, 
Not big enough for that, 

Or, if you cannot make a speech, 
Because you are a flat, 

Go very quietly in and drop 
A button in the hat! 





BOOK OF LIGHT.* 


Gentiest sister, Iam weary— 
Bring, O, bring the Book of Light! 

There are shadows, dark and dreary, 
Settling o’er my heart to-night. 


That alone can soothe my sadness, 
That alone can dry my tears, 

When I see no spot of gladness 
Down the dusky vale of years. 


Well I know that I inherit 
All that sometimes makes me blest ; 


* Poems of Alice and Phebe Carey. 





MUSIC GRINDERS.—BOOK OF LIGHT.—MILTON ON HIS LOSS OF SIGHT. 


And in vain I ask my spirit 
Why this feeling of unrest. 


But all day have been around me 
Voices that would not be still, 

And the twilight shades have found me 
Shrinking from a nameless ill. 


Seeing not despair’s swift lightning— 
Hearing not the thunders roll, 
Hands invisible are tightenin 
Bands of sorrow on my soul. 


Out beneath the jewelled arches 
Let us bivouac to-night, 

And to soothe day’s dusty marches, 
Bring, O, bring the Book of Light ! 





From the Oxford Edition of Milton’s Works. 
MILTON ON HIS LOSS OF SIGHT. 


I am old and blind ! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind, 

Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong ; 

I murmur not, that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme ! to thee. 


O, merciful One ! 
When men are furthest, then thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weakness to shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee, 
I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone. 


I have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance from thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opened on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime, 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 





Lit by no skill of mine. 
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The sien Werlt. A Journal of American and | accomplish the aim of the writer. Great historical names 


Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 

A. & George L. Duyckinck, Editors and Pro- 

eg Office of Publication, 157 Broadway. 
3 per annum. 


We have long been intending to call the attention of 
our literary friends and readers, in a formal manner, to 
the merits of this best of weekly papers, ef the literary 
class. The Literary World undertakes to keep a perfect 
record of the American publications of each week, and to 
furnish notices of all works of the least importance that 
come into our market. It enables students, or persons of 
literary taste, living in remote or isolated places, to know 
promptly all that is going on in the world of books— 
what works are to be had, and how much they are worth. 
Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 
Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the book- 
sellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of 
any work ; nor need any one, with the critical guidance 
afforded by this journal, ever send for a poor book, or fail 
to know something about every good one. The diligent 
reader of this paper necessarily knows more of contempo- 
rary literary history, than the most accomplished scholar 
in the country could know, ten years ago, about the cur- 
rent literature of his own time. 

The critical notices in the Literary World seem to us 
to be characterized by ability, taste, and candor. A 
spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distin- 
guished the paper since it came into the hands of the 

resent editors. They are, manifestly, ‘“ Churchmen ;” 

ut this does not inake them either sectarians in religion 
or partisans in literature. We have noticed, with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, the cordial praise bestowed by them 
upon the religious and literary products of the most oppo- 
site sects. Nor does this paper preserve a Catholic 
temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indiscriminate- 
ness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, and spares 
not popular favorites, who are not the favorites of the 
Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged honestly 
and fearlessly to report. 

Besides critical reviews, the “ World” furnishes pleas- 
ant abstracts of ‘‘ what is talked about,” musical criti- 
cisms, and notices of ai] that transpires in the ever-widen- 
ing sphere of American art. Take it altogether, it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the 
country, and every man who takes it compliments his 
own taste. 

We are the more free, and the more earnest, to say 
these things, both because the modesty of the editors of 
the Literary World does not allow them to enter the lists 
of self-praise and self-advertisement, with their contem- 
poraries, and, also, because we have a constant apprehen- 
sion that a paper of so high a class, and catering so little 
for popular tastes and prejudices, may not be sustained, 
Seriously, we should reckon the loss of the Literary 
World as a national calamity. Will our literary friends 
trust us so far as to order specimen numbers from the 
publishers? We are confident they will not be able, in 
that case, to refrain from becoming subscribers.—Chr. 
Inquirer . 


The American Illuminated Abbotsford edition of the 
Waverley Novels, embellished with tinted engrav- 
ings, by H. W. Hewet. 


The second volume ef this splendid edition, published 
by Hewet, Tillotson & Co., New York, contains ten very 
superior engravings, and comes bound very elegantly in 
cloth, and stamped. This edition promises to supersede 
all others. Mr. Hewet, the soe Ba and editor, is an 
artist and a scholar of fine accomplishments, and has 
gained much distinction for excellence in the art of wood 
engraving. He is one of the best Shaksperian critics 
and elocutionists in the country, and was the originator 
of the Harpers’ Pictorial edition of Shakspeare. We 
may be sure that all that is beautiful and artistic relating 
to the Waverley novels will be made to cluster round this 
edition. The paper, press work, and general style of 
execution are all excellent.— Transcript. 


The History of William, the Conqueror. 


The tenth of the series of historical works, in the course 
of publication by Harper & Brothers, has made its ap- 


. This series of works is designed by the author, 
Mar. Abbot, for popular reading, and is well caculated to 








Evert | lone are selected, and the prominent and leading traits 


in their characters, and all the important events in their 
lives, are presented in a bold and free manner, and in 
simple ae The maps and engravings are numer- 
ous, and add to their usefulness, and, at the same time, 
make them more attractive for the class of youthful read- 
ers for whom they are mainly designed.—N. Y. Courier. 


Travels in Minesota, the New England of the West. 


Comparatively little is known of the new territo 
lying to the north of Iowa and west of Wisconsin an 

ake Superior. But it possesses agricultural and com- 
mercial resources, the developments ef which, rapid] 
advancing under the labors of a hardy and enterprising 
population, will raise it ultimately to rank with the most 
flourishing states in the Union. The author of this work 
Mr. E. 8. Seymour, travelled over it last summer ; and 
we have here a summary of his observations, presented 
in unpretending narrative, lucid, spirited, and judiciously 
succinct. The information it affords is of value to the 
immigrant, and interesting to those who remain contented 
athome. Governor Ramsay proclaimed the territorial 
organization of Minesota on the first of June last. The 
whoie white population of the territory then amounted to 
only 4730 ese Two or three years hence it will 
number a hundred thousand, and will send senators and 
representatives to Washington demanding its recognition 
as a state. 

The book is a duodecimo volume of 281 pages, pub- 
lished by the Harpers.—Journal of Commerce. 


History of the American Bible Society. By W. P. 
Strickland. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This volume is prefaced by an introduction from the 
en of the Rev. Dr. Rice, of Cincinnati. In the work 
itself many things are put on record which it was highly 
important to preserve, and which will afford metetal for 
many an able argument in behalf of the eminently useful 
society whose rise, progress, and present position Mr, 
Strickland clearly sets forth. At the first glance we were 
disposed to think that the author went too much into detail, 
but on closer examination we find that many of the minor 
particulars were absolutely necessary to the production 
of a harmonious whole—a complete history of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, available for reference in every branch 
of the society’s operations. The ap ndix contains nu- 
merous extracts from addresses delivered by various 
speakers at the anniversaries of the society or its auxilia- 
ries. A portrait of the Hon. Elias Boudinot, the first 
president of the society, accompanies the volume. 


Com. Adv. 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 


We have before us the second part of the work with this 
title, edited hy Southey’s son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey. The letters are pleasant reading, held together 
by short links of modest narrative, supplied by the editor. 
Southey wrote well whatever he undertook—poetry, his- 
tory, biography, letters. In six hy. the work, as pub- 
lished by Maree & Brothers, will be complete. 

N. Y. Ev. Post. 


The Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
Chalmers, by the Rev. Dr. Hanna, 


Is in course of republication by Harper & Brothers. 
Of the three volumes of which it will consist, the first 
is just issued. The letters and extracts from the daily 
memoranda of Dr. Chalmers, constitute the larger portion 
of the work, which gives an interesting account of the 
labors by which, in the earlier part of his life, this emi- 
nent man accomplished himself in those learned and sci- 
entific pursuits which enabled him afterwards to press 
science with such mastery and effect into the service of 
theology. —Jb. 


Cooper’s Red Rover, 


Which everybody, who reads such works, has read of 
course, and which nobody, who has not read it, thinks 
of laying down till its perusal is finished, is republished 
in a handsome edition by G. P. Putnam, of this city. 
The author has given a new preface, in which he discusses 
briefly, but satisfactorily, the original purpose of the build- 
ing called the Newport ruin, in which some of the inci- 
dents related in the work are supposed to have occurred. — 
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Misceilanies. By J.'T. Headley. Authorized Edi- 
tion. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


- In time past, Mr. Headley has been no favorite with 
us, as some of our readers may recollect. While ever ac- 
knowledging him to be a spirited and even a brilliant 
writer, interesting one, in spite of himself, by his way of 
presenting the object in hand, we have taken occasion to 
speak of his somewhat numerous and important errors 
both of matter and manner. ‘To us there has always been 
something artificial, superficial, and pompous in his most 
popular efforts ; and, in fine, we hal set him down as one 
whose hooks must sell, from the fact that they are interest- 
ing an instructive to those previously ignorant of their 
subjects ; but that they are of small literary and mental 
value to the educated and well informed. 

The preface to the present elegant volume has something 
of the fone of Mr. Headley's previous productions. Its 
defects could not be qanciel, perhaps, in a satisfactory 
manner ; but the impression which it leaves is unpleasant. 
It seems egotistical and self conceited in some way or 
other. And in this remark, we do not forget the aggrava- 
tion received hy the author, in having a pirated and ill- 
digested edition of a portion of these very + Miscellanies” 
published under his nose. This combination of insult 
and injury is hard enough to bear, we admit, but it does 
not excuse Mr. Healey from the bad taste of evening 
himself with Irving, Willis, aud Dana—it does not excuse 
him from the bad taste of bringing the names of these 
gentlemen into his preface at all; for although he could 
reply that he hal not the least intention of placing him- 
self upon their platform, yet their introduction in any way, 
in connection with the spirit of the preceding remarks, 
leads the reader to infer that Mr. Headley, smarting under 
unmerited wrong, and thinking no ‘‘ small beer” of him- 
self at any time, really believes himself to be on a literary 

with any of the writers named. We say ‘ had taste,” 
cause we cannot think that our author can seriously and 
deliberately believe that his past efforts, whatever his fu- 
ture ones may he, are worthy a place withthe best produc- 
tions of Irving, Willis, or even pote or that the general 
public care one copper whether his writings or those of 
either the other gentlemen are or are not pirated by some 
unrighteous book-makers and publishers. A simple state- 
ment of the reason for issuing the present collection is all 
that should have been made—the paragraphs growing out 
of this statement are neither creditable to the writer nor 
satisfactory to the reader. The admission of a portrait 
also, in an edition emanating directly from the author, is 
not to our liking, for we do not hesitate to say, that Mr. 
Headley, though enjoying quite a popular reputation as a 
maker of readable hooks, and even as a sinart and eloquent 
writer, is nevertheless a man of the “flash and catch- 
penny school” in the opinion of the better informed. And 
this remark, it must be owned, may render us also liable 
to the charge of presumption, as it really places ourselves 
among the most favored portion of the public. But the 
words must stand, nevertheless, for we do claim a more 
than average acquaintance with the particular subjects 
which Mr. Headley happened to select for his best and 
second-best volumes. Our author's best and brightest 
effort is ‘* Napoleon and his Marshals,” but we defy any 
one, to whom the life and character of the great Napoleon 
have been a favorite study, to read it without receiving 
the impression that it was made to sell, not to be studied, 
that its style is hombastic, that its matter is superficial. 
With many really brilliant passages, it proves that its au 
thor is absolutely unfitted to gauge the height and depth 
of Napoleon, that mighty intellect, embedded in almostall 
the weakness, passion, littleness and meanness, of which 
haman nature can be capable. ‘* Washington and his 
Generals” is simply an imitation of its predecessor. 

With the thoughts that we have endeavored to present 
in the foregoing paragraphs, our readers may imagine how 
much and how agreeably we were disappointed, in finding 
this volume of ‘ Miscellanies” to be filled with sound 
criticism and accurate knowledge, set forth in a subdued 
and tasteful, but strong and straight-forward manner. The 
character of the book is of a kind which does not call for 
more than general remarks, and a few sentences will give 
our opinion of its merits. 

Although but a series of critical essays, it is, to our 
mins, the hest production of its author. “It should give 
him, and it will give him, a higher literary rank than he 
has ever hefore attained, with those whose good word is 
truly worth having ; and if his portrait be ever acceptable 
to the reating public, it should be as that of the author 
cf the present volume rather than of the more assuming 
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and high-sounding “Napoleons” and “ Washingtons,” 
with their attending satellites. We regard the critique on 
* Alison's Europe,” whether as regards the literary merits 
or demerits of the work, or the estimate of the mental and 
moral calibre of Alison himself, as one of the soundesy 
most unassailable, and most manly reviews ever pro- 
duced in this country. And the characteristics of almost 
all the other contents of the volume are common sense and 
a thorough acquaintance with the subjects under discus- 
sion. The papers on “ Alfieri,” “ Cromwell,” “ The Cru- 
sades,” “ The French Revolution,” and ‘ Luther,” will 
be read with pleasure and profit. ‘The author seems equal 
to his subject, and expresses himself boldly, intelligibly 
und without offence. ‘The last article on “ The Prose 
Writers of America, by Griswold,” is more Headleyish in 
manner, though the matter is true enough, for the most 


art. 
, We shall be ready to welcome ihe remainder of Mr. 
Headley’s ‘* Miscellunies,” if they be like these in hand. 
We do Sees that he may never again seek to please or to 
dazzle by the tricks of writing, so common in his former 
books. Such tricks have already injured him with a por- 
tion of the public, whose good opinion will be of far more 
account, some day or other, than the senseless applause 
of the inexperienced and uneducated. Mr. Headley has a 
clear, energetic and poetic mind, and a clear, powerful 
and eloquent speech. Let him not mar the effect of these 


prime attributes of a sound and valuable as well as popular 
and entertaining writer, by studying his subject superfi- 
cially, by presenting the results of his study in a style 
which is tawdry and over tinselled.— Boston Post. 


[From the “ Fly Leaf of Art and Criticism,” a page 
attached to the “ Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” edited 
by C. Edwards Lester. } 


A Tour to Circassia. By George Leighton Ditson. 


This is the title of a new book of travels which has 
just been issued from the press of Stringer & Townsend. 
{t is published after the manner of ‘ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella.” ‘The scene of the work is laid among the snows 
of the Caucasus. The author has heen a great traveller. 
Some three years ago, after having visited almost every 
country, he turned his face towards those once well known, 
but now least understood, portions of the world, the sug- 
gestive scenes of the origin of the Caucasian race. It 
was, in anticipation, not an easy or pleasant enterprise, 
to visit so wild and inhospitable a part of the world ; for 
we insensibly associate with Mount Caucasus images of 
frost and barbarism. But Mr. Ditson seems to have gone 
through the perils and adventures of his journey, with a 
blood-felt enthusiasm and a spirit of romance, which some- 
times give to his volume the charm of fiction, without de- 
tracting from its air of veracity. So far as the style is 
concerned, it betrays occasionally a lack of familarity 
with the established laws of finished composition. ‘There 
is litle that is offensive to a refined literary taste, but 
there is much that indicates inexperience in the making 
of books. But with all these minor blemishes, the eork 
possesses unusual value and extraordinary interest. The 
story is honestly told, and there is an air of simplicity 
about it which begets confidence and awakens gratifica- 
tion. t 
Within the last few years a considerable number of 
extraordinary books of travel have heen writtén, which 
have gained great popularity, chiefly because they ap- 
peared in captivating — and related to regions very 
Fittle known. Among the most extraordinary of these, 
are the works of Stephens and Layard. 
likely to fill nearly or quite as large a space in the popular 
mind. Hitherto the readers of this country have known 
very little of Circassia. Various French, German and 
English travellers have been to that part of the world, and 
published the result of their travels ; but many of these 
works have been unsatisfactory attempts to clear up the 
shadows that have for ages been gathering over ihe region 
of the Caucasian race, or they have been trivial records 
of personal incidents in which the world took very little 
interest. Some of them, indeed, have been so learned 
that they have been of no service except to ethnologists 
and antiquarians. Among these writers are Spencer and 
Monsieur De Hell. Mr. Ditson seems ta us to he better 

ualified for writing a useful and entertaining book about 
Circassia, than any of his predecessors. He evidently 
started with a firm resolution to overcome every obstacle, 
and press on to the ng ag a of the Caucasian country. 
Early in his progress met with a generous rece peice 
orenzoff, whom our readers have long heard 


Mr. Ditson is 


from Prince 
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of under many distinguished titles, such as Conqueror of 
Napoleon, Governor of Southern Russia, Prince of, and 
Count of—Heaven only knows how many cities and 
towns and nations—but above all, the intumate friend, for 
many years, of the present Emperor of Russia. The 
andertaking ef the traveller, who had come from the other 
ide of the globe, from that new but vast republic which 
has always to the czars seemed like another Russia, 
struck the princely old soldier as worthy of encouraye- 
ment, and he iminediately placed at his disposal all the 
facilities necessary to conduct him safely to the very ex- 
tremities of Circassia. Having travelled among savage 
tribes and barbarous people in almost every part of the 
world, he was armed with the important implement of 
experience. He seems to have known how to deal with 
suspicious and ferocious men. He pushed his travels 
Surther than any modern traveller in these unknown 
regions. 

e have not space to trace the course, or to notice the 
incidents, of his wanderings. This will be done by those 
journals which are specially dedicated to cntetaiel re- 
views ; but we wish to inform our readers of the kind of 
book Mr. Ditson has written about the countries he vis- 
ited, In the first place, there is nothing hackneyed in the 
éubject. It is, indeed, newer than Stephens’, and almost 
as exciting as Layard’s. It is singular that, with the ad- 
venturous spirit of our time, no American traveller should 

ave explored before so alluring a field. In the second 
ee in spite of « considerable number of typographical 

lunders, which mar the beauty of the otherwise excellent 
typography, the general style of the work is captivating, 
and will prove popular. It is pervaded by a genial, hu- 
mane, and cheerful spirit. The personal inconveniences 
encountered by the author find litle space in his volume. 
He has the eye of an artist in seizing the picturesque and 
beautiful. he coloring is warm, rich, and glowing, 
sometimes it becomes gorgeous. Even on thecold banks 
of the Phasis, and in scaling the snowy summits of the 
Caucasus, the writer finds some cheerful image or some 
inspiring incident. At one time we follow him as he 
dashes along in his snow-sledge gayly over a frozen 
steppe ; again, we trace him over the frozen steeps of the 
Caucasus, wrapped up in his furs. Sometimes we find 
him halting, for his siesta, in a very tempting place, some 
illustration of wich may be gained from the frontispiece 
of his volume, where we find the portrait of a captivating 
Circassian face; and these, undoubtedly, were met with 
often on his tour. Again, he is seen combating the billows 
of the Black Sea in a Russian man-of-war; and we are 
happy, after all his adventures, to meet hii once more on 
the eee of sunny Italy. 

We wish we had space for a more elaborate notice of 
this beautiful volume. If the more fastidious critics be 
severe in some of their remarks on the inaccuracies or in- 
elegance of the author's style, his readers will form a 
corps of reserve who will be found mingling in the action, 
if these captious knights of the quill wish to bring on an 
engagement. Itisaright down honest, cheerful, dashing, 
independent, racy book, and it will find a place in the 
library of every man of taste or curiosity, and gain for its 
author, on his first entrance into the republic of letters, a 
respectable and even an enviable fame. 

While we have never regarded with much favor the 
practice of speuking of every new author in language of 
exaggeration, it is, however, no more than just that he 
should have a fair and candid hearing from the public, 
especia!ly in a case like this, where so distant and attrac- 
tive a field has heen entered. 

[The errors of the press, noticed hy Mr. Lester, will, 
no doubt, be corrected in the second edition, which we are 
told may shortly be expected.—Liv. Age. | 


Mr. Ditson is a lively, entertaining, impressible travel- 
ler, with a sufficient stock of assurance, and has preserved 
the record of many odd adventures in this clever volume. 
The path he has struck out has been little explored by 
previous tourists, and the description he gives of personal 
experiences in the enchanted regions of the East has the 
sir of novelty. He makes no pretension to the skill of a 

ctised writer, though he occasionally attempts an am- 
itious flight, from which he does not escape without 
damage. His volume cannot be praised for any remark- 
able literary merits, but as a recital of many curious in- 
cidents, illustrative of a social and political state little 
known to the generality of readers, it may be dipped into 
with considerable interest.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Literary World, published in New York, is one 
ef the most valuable literary publications on this conti- 












nent. ft is issued weekly, at the price of three dollars 
a year, aud is managed with great literary ability, con- 
taining many well written original articles, legends, tales 
and essays, as well as thoroughly digested reviews of: in- 
teresting hooks, criticisms on the arts, music and thé 
drama, and valuable extracts, often in advance of publi- 
cation. It is well printed on good strong paper, in a 
quarto form, a suitable size for binding, each number 
containing twenty-four pages, including four or five pages 
of advertisements. A new volume commenced on the 5th 
of January.— Boston Journal, 


Lectures and Essays. By Henry Giles. In Two 
Volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
These two volumes will be welcomed far and near. 

Mr. Giles is so popular as a lecturer, and has said so 
much, to so many people, through so many years, that 
there are thousands of folks ready and willing to buy hie 
books, if for no other purpose than the freshening of their 
own recollections. Our readers will recognize much that 
they have heard or read. The subjects of the articles 
are, Crabbe, Falstaff, Moral Philosophy of Byron's Life, 
Moral Spirit of Byron’s Genius, Ebenezer Elliott, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Spirit of Irish History, Ireland and the Irish, 
The Worth of Liberty, True Manhood, The Pulpit, 
Patriotism, Economies, Music, The Young Musician, A 
Day in Springfield, Chatterton, Carlyle, Savage, and 
— We cannot now pronounce upon the literary 
merits of these productions. Hearing an eloquent speaker 
is not reading to one’s self by any means, and with some 
of the above we are entirely unacquainted. But it may 
be remarked of Mr. Giles, in a general way, that he has 
the florid eloquence of his country, both in his style of 
writing and his manner of speaking. He is apt to be 
wordy, but his words are well chosen. If rather a com- 
mentator, an imaginer, and an essayist, than a critic, he 
has the art of delighting people with his thoughts, fan- 
cies, and descriptions. — Bost. Post. 


Literature and Literary Men. By George Gilfil- 
lan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 376. 

This is a second gallery of literary portraits from an 
author whose sketching has already won a wide circle of 
adimirers. ‘This volume, however, differs from the other 
in that it is more elaborate and discriminating, and, it 
should be added, it exhibits these qualities without losing 
anything of the life and piquancy which distinguished its 
predecessor. That it is not sometimes extravagant it 
would be too much to say. Its extravagance, however, is 
not mere invention, like Lanman’s descriptions of things he 
never saw, but, like Headley’s sketchings, having a basis 
in truth and only coloring with over-bright tints. We 
have found that Gilfillan’s portraits bear study, and if the 
reader is like us he will find the author continually giving 
form and expression to features which, though the reader 
has never so conceived or stated them, are instantly rec- 
ognized as true to the life. We have noticed this partie- 
ularly in the sketch of Byron. Of the literary portraits in 
this volume there are twenty-five, some of them old paint- 
ings retouched, as Macaulay and Emerson. The follow- 
ing is the list: Milton, Byron, Crabbe, Foster, Hood, 
Macaulay, Croly, Lytton, Emerson, Dawson, Tennyson, 
Nichol, Airs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Shelley, 
Cobbett, Montgomery, Sydney Smith, Anderson, Hunt, 
Moore, Isaac Taylor, Longfellow, Bailey, John Sterling. 
The book is certainly a most readable one, and will be 
read widely and attentively.—N. Y. Recorder. 


A second gallery of literary portraits, by George Gi)- 
fillan, is republished by D. Appleton Go. from the 
London edition, which is itself fresh from the press. It 
is the work of a clever, conceited man, who is perpetu- 
ally striving to say brilliant things, and who often suc- 
ceeds. With that class of writers who are haunted hy 
the same ambition, he has great sympathy, and in his 
delineations of literary character, dwells upen them with 
a particular fondness. In the present work he gives the 
literary portraits of two eminent Americuns— Emerson 
and Longfellow—and of two men across the water who 
have been little heard of here—William Anderson, a pop 
lar preacher at Glasgow, and George Dawson, another 
pular preacher, or, more properly speaking, a Sunday 
Loctuser at Manchester, whom Mr. Gilfillan calls an in- 
terpreter of Carlyle. The book will find readers partly 
on account of its sparkling, slashing manner, and parth 
on account of the interest which belongs to all pe 
delineations of living men.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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Tenms.—The Livino Ace is published every Satur- 
, by E. Lirrere & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for _ — will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Paes, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ows :— 
sh glee ie 


$20 00. 
$40 00. 
$50 00. 


Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
gp fe doll 

n ume Dmy separately at two dollars, 
ome or a dollar and 2 haif in Conia. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
gvod style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
ia 60 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 





encies.— We aie Gesirous of making arrangements 
in rts cf North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 


in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 

Postage.--When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1i cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of net more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives ia 
eighteen months, 





Or all the Péviodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euro 


has a to ™e to be the most useful. 
Eaglis 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


Wasninaton, 27 Dre., 1845. 
and in this country, this 


, It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension Toe! 


mcludes a portraiture of the human mind ig - 
J. Q@. ADAMS, 





